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The Woman’s Journal. 


‘eekly Newspaper, published Saturda 
Rt devoted to the interests of Womens 
industrial and political 


tusiity, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Business Manager of the Advertising Department. 
TERMS—62.50 a yous $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
torthree months, advance, 6 cents for single copy. 
CLuB RATES—5 copies one year, $10. 
Boston OFFICE—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 
All remittances should be by money or P. O. order 
addressed always to box 3638, or to WOMAN’Ss 


Occasional 
Contributors. 


and 
JOURNAL. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 

the posto! — whether directed to his name or 

i Yr —— he ae subscribed or not—is 
reeponsible for payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
mast pay all arrea: , or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








GUIDANCE, 


Being perplexed, I say, 
Lord, make it right+ 
Night is as day to Thee, 
Darkness as light. 
I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much; 
My trembling hand may shake, 
My skilless hand may break; 
Thine can make no mistake. 





Being in doubt, I say, 
Lord, make it plain! 
Which is the true, safe way? 
Which would be vain? 
I am not wise to know, 
Nor sure of foot to go; 
My blind eyes cannot see 
What is so clear to Thee. 
Lord, make it clear to me. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The idea of Woman Suffrage has crossed 
the State line from Kansas, and invaded 
Missouri. At the Ministers’ Alliance, held 
in Kansas City, Thursday, June 2, the 
question was up for consideration, and a 
majority of the ministers present favored 
the extension of suftrage to women. 
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At the Columbia College commencement, 
inNew York, June 8,in the Academy of 
Music, the first lady bachelor in the col- 
legiate course for women was graduated. 
She is Mary Parsons Hankey, of Staten 
Island, and if all the young wumen in the 
course'do as admirably as she, the question 
of co-education ought to be settled, so far 
48 Columbia is concerned. President Barn- 
ard says it has been a common thing for 
her, in her most difficult study, to take the 
Maximum marks. 








Four other young women at Columbia 
College have received honors in the shape 
of certificates of proficiency, having taken 
2 elective course. ‘They were Misses 
Emily Palmer, Katherine E. Hogan, Alice 
D. Smith, and Sara B. Rogers. Bouquets 
of roses were presented to each as they 
left the stage. 
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A humorous incident is told of the work 
ot women on the New York school Board. 
Ajanitor of one of the schools came, last 
Week, with a complaint to the principal. 
He said that he had been janitor of that 

iding for nineteen years, and no one 

ever asked to see the basement until 
one of the women of the School Board 
came, recently, and said she wanted to 
an examination. “And that base- 
Ment wasn’t in a fit condition for ‘any one 
see,” he added plaintively. 


... the Massachusetts Legislature, the 
Ouse voted down the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, last Wednesday, notwithstanding 
‘ery Republican member had been elected 
& platform promising its submission. 
Vote for it, including pairs, was 130 
8, 14 Democrats, and 1 Inde- 
pendent, Against it were 20 Republicans 
- 60 rats. The reporters note 
the ladies’ gallery was nearly filled, 
The the men’s gallery not half full. 
fact is significant. 
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The junketing bills of Massachusetts 
com , this year, foot up 

a The Prison Committee alone has 
$1,810. It isa pity this committee 
“Athot itself be punished by imprisonment 








for its extravagance. This is a growing 
evil. Ten years ago, the total annual 
travelling expenses of all the committees 
were less than $1,500. Oh for woman suf- 
frage, to do a little house-cleaning on Bea- 
con Hill! 
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It is annoying to a lover of truth to see 
falsehood paraded as fact. In the Tran- 
script of last week, **Cambridge,” a corres- 
pondent, grossly misstates Massachusetts 
law concerning the guardianship of chil- 
dren, and then charges the suftragists with 
misrepresentation. 

The father, by Massachusetts law, is the 
sole guardian of the child so long as he 
lives with his wife. the mother is not 
its guardian at all, and she cannot be its 
guardian so long as she lives with her 
husband. 








a. 





In case a wife leaves her husband and 
seeks a permanent separation, not other- 
wise, the court may award the custody of 
the child to its mother, and often does so; 
but otherwise the child continues to be- 
long to the father as before. 
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In order, therefore, to exercise any legal 
control over her child, a mother must first 
break up her home and then apply to the 
courts for a right to her child. 

The contrast between the laws of Kan- 
sas and those of other States, in relation to 
the rights of wives, mothers, and widows, 
is as great as in the matter of suffrage. We 
give to-day a summary of Kansas laws by 
Chief-Justice Horton. A comparison of 
its provisions with those of Massachusetts 
will go far to explain the cause and effect 
of woman’s disfranchisement. 
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When an Episcopal clergyman addresses 
his congregation as *‘dearly beloved breth- 
ren,” it has been always well understood 
that he means both men and women. When 
he prayed for all sorts and conditions of 
men, no one doubted that women were in- 
cluded. When the prayer-book formally 
set forth that “the visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men,” it was 
understood that women came under that 
classification. But when it comes to a 
church convention, composed of the clergy 
and laity, women are excluded. ‘This de- 
cision and discrimination were made at the 
Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention, which 
met recently at Philadelphia. The breth- 
ren do not dispute that mankind includes 
women, that **beloved brethren” includes 
the sisters. that ‘the invisible church” is 
aterm broad enough to take in women as 
well as men; but they then and there de- 
cided to draw the line at laymen. 
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This decision was brought about by the 
fact that the vestrymen of St. Luke’s 
Church, at Chadd’s Ford, Pa., elected Miss 
A. C. Baker as a delegate to the Diocesan 
Convention. ‘The innovation caused great 
surprise, and her credentials as a member 
were immediately referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. ‘The Committee reported 
through its chairman that the Convention 
was to be composed of the clergymen and 
laymen of the diocese, and Miss Baker, be- 
ing a laywoman, was thereupon refused 
admittance as a delegate. So the matter 
stands. Forty years ago, Lucretia Mott 
was refused a seat as delegate from the 
United States to the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention because she was a woman, 
This refusal gave life to the woman's 
right’s movement, which in that time has 
created a revolution. The Elmira Tele- 
gram predicts that it will not take forty 
years for this Episcopal antagonism of 
women to be broken in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. 
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- The Woman‘s National Press Associa- 
tion was formed at New Orleans, two years 
ago. The addition of foreign members 
has made it seem best to extend the plans 
of the organization, which have been 
changed from national to international, 
with the following officers: President, 
Mrs. E. J. Nickerson, New Orleans, La. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Florence M. Atkin- 
son, Indianapolis; Mrs. L. M. Pavy, St. 
Louis; Miss Mary McMullen, London, 
Eng.; Mrs. S.J. Bocock, Longreach, Bris- 
bane, Queensland; Mrs. Augusta Chady, 
Melbourne, Australia. Secretary, Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, Boston. 

The woman suftragists of Malden should 
bring a strong pressure to bear upon their 
School Board, to prevent a most unwiseand 
unjust act of sex discrimination. It is pro- 











posed to replace a woman with a man as 
principal of ona of her public schools, in- 
creasing the salary of the position from 
$1,000 to $1,500, and providing that hence- 
forth no woman shall beeligible. Women 
have done excellent service as principals of 
schools in almost every case where they 
have been tried. They have won their way 
to seven-eighths of all educational positions 
by their greater inherent fitness, and yet, 
in Massachusetts, they are paid on an aver- 
age, only one-third the pay accorded to 
male teachers. ‘‘Equal pay for equal 
work,” and ‘Equal rights irrespective of 
sex,”’ should be the motto. In this sign we 
conquer, 
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KANSAS LAW RELATING TO WOMEN. 

On September 19, 1886, Edwin C. Walker 
and Lillian Harmon, at Valley Falls, in 
Kansas, entered into an arrangement with 
each other which they called autonomis- 
tic marriage. By the arrangement, either 
of the parties was to be released from the 
compact of marriage at any time in the 
future, when he or she chose, without ob- 
jection from the other. They refused to 
take out a license, as required by the stat- 
ute of the State, and refused, also, to have 
the marriage ceremony solemnized as pre- 
scribed. Subsequently, they were arrest- 
ed, for living together as man and wife 
without observing the statutory require- 
ments. The Supreme Court, in recently 
rendering its decision upon the case, held, 
in effect, that the marriage was valid, but, 
under the statute, that they were liable to 
be punished for not obtaining a license to 
marry. The Supreme Court, in deciding 
the case, sald that the statute relating to 
the issuance of marriage licenses, and re- 
quiring the same to be recorded, was in- 
tended to give publicity to the marriage 
contract, discourage deception and seduc- 
tion, prevent illicit intercourse under the 
guise of matrimony, relieve from doubt 
the status of the parties who lived together 
as man and wife, and to furnish record 
evidence of the legitimacy of the offspring 
of married parties. Chief Justice Horton, 
in a conéurring opinion of the case, used 
phe following language: 





‘The constitution and statutes of Kan- 
sas are very liberal in recognizing the 
rights and privileges of women. Marriage 
involves neither the assumption of indebt- 
edness nor the acyuisition of property. A 
married woman may contract and be con- 
tracted with, concerning her real and per- 
sonal property ; sell, convey, and incumber 
the same; sue and be sued with reference 
thereto, in the same manner and to the 
same extent and with like effect and as 
freely as any other person may, in regard 
to his or her real or personal property. 
She has the same control of her person 
and property as her husband. She has 
the same rights as to the vurture, educa- 
tion, and control of her children, and, also, 
the same rights in the possession of the 
homestead. [Knaggs v. Mastin, 9 Kan. 
532; ‘Tallman v. Jouves, 13 Kan. 438; Going 
v. Orns, 8 Kan. 85; Larimer v. Kelley 10, 
Kan. 298; Butler v. Butler, 21 Kan. 526.] 
She may participate in all city elections, 
attend caucuses, nominate candidates, and 
vote for such persuns and principles at 
city elections as her judgment dictates. 
In fact, in Kansas, a woman, in nearly all 
matters, is accorded civil and _ political 
equality with man. She is not his servant 
orhisslave. Here, the sexes may harmon- 
ize in opinion, and co-operate in eftort; 
here, woman is no longer subordinate to 
man, but the two are co-ordinate together ; 
here, the burden of a common prejudice 
and a common ignorance against woman 
has been wholly removed; here, the tyr- 
anny which degrades and crushes the 
wives and mothers in other countries no 
longer exists; here, the coveted rewards 
of life, forever forbidden them in some of 
the States, are within their reach; here, a 
fair field for their genius and industry is 
open, and womanhood, with the approba- 
tion of all, may assert its divinely char- 
tered rights and fulfil its noblest duties. 

‘If Edwin C. Walker and Lillian Harmon 
are suftering imprisonment, it is because 
they have wilfully and obstinately refused 
to conform to the simple and inexpensive 
regulations of the statute directing mar- 
riage. In their non-observance of these 
regulations, they have exhibited neither 
good sense nor sound reason. For pur- 
posely.and publicly defying the law enact- 
ed for their benefit, and the benefit of 
their —n atey if they shall have any, 
they are now being punished; and if they 


persist in the future in living together as 
man and wife, without complying with the 
statute, they deserve, and undoubtedl 


will receive, further punishment, if crimi- 
nal proceedings be instituted against them. 
They can at any time easily procure a 
license to marry, go before an officer and 
nowledge their marriage; and then 
they will become, within all of the terms 
of the statute, husband and wife. Then 
over their union there can be no con'en- 
tion; then the wife may be to the husband, 
in law and in deed, 
o’er his life 


Dodbling bis pleasures, and his cares dividing.’ ” 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from last week.) 

On the third day, Thursday, May 26, at 
10 A. M., the President, Mrs. Frances M. 
Casement, called the Convention to order. 
Mrs. 8. J. Taft, of West Farmington, of- 
fered prayer. A summary of the laws of 
Ohio affecting women, prepared by Hon. 
Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk, was read 
by Mrs. Segur, of Toledo. Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake spoke of the work done in 
New York since 1880. 

On motion of Mrs. Louisa Southworth, 
of Cleveland, it was voted to secure names 
of men and women to a woman suffrage 
memorial, fur use at a celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the Seneca Falls 
Convention of 1848, and each local society 
was asked to enroll the same; also it was 
voted to hold conventions in each of: the 
oroaty-ene Congressional Districts of 





Mrs. Ellen 8S. Fray gave an account of 
the work done by the Women's Political 
Club of Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. Lord, 
of Savannah, Ga., spoke briefly. 

Mrs. Darius Cadwell, as chairman of the 
Executive Board, reported the work of the 
year. ‘The reports of the treasurer, and of 
the recording and corresponding secreta- 
ries were also read and approved. 

A tribute of respect to Mrs. R. A. S. 
Janney, for many years president of the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Associazion, and a 
leader in the temperance reform, was made, 
and a resolution was adopted commending 
her life and character. 

Mrs. Henrietta Briggs Wall, formerly of 
Akron, now of Kansas, spoke of the glori- 
ous success of municipal woman suffrage 
in Kansas. 

A letter from H. B. Blackwell, of Bos- 
ton, was read by Mrs. S. S. Bissell, of 'To- 
ledo, urging the importance of concentrat- 
ing efforts for municipal woman suffrage. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
At 2 P. M., the constitution and by-laws 
were read by Mrs. Cadwell, viz. : 


“The officers of this Association shall consist 
of a President, five Vice-Presidents, a Recordin 
and Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, an 
an Auditor, a Business Committee of seven, and, 
ex officio, the President of the Association, who, 
with all the oficers of the State Association, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee.” 

Article 40/ the by-laws was amended, 
making the number of delegates to the 
State convention five for the first twenty- 
five members, and one delegate for each 
additional twenty-five members, aggregat- 
ing eight delegates for cach one hundred 
members. 

‘The Convention appointed delegates and 
alternates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman suffrage Association in 
November: Mrs. A. H. Peters, of Colum- 
bus, and Miss Carrie Mott, of ‘Toledo; 
alternates, Mrs. M. ‘I’. Clayton, of Paines- 
ville, and Mrs. G. E. Nichols, of Elyria. 
To the National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, at Washington, in January, Mrs. F. 
M. Casement, of Painesville, and Mrs. M. 
G. Frost, of Oberlin; alternates, Mrs. C. C. 
Swezey, of Toledo, und Mrs. R. L. Segur, 
of Toledo. 

Mesdames Preston, Peters, Bissell, and 
Darrow were appointed ‘Tellers. 

Mrs. Frances M. Casement, of Paines- 
ville, was re-elected President by acclama- 
tion. Vive-Presidents, first, Mrs. Martha 
Elwell, of Willoughby; second, Mrs. A. 
L. Webster, of Oberlin; third, Miss Mary 
G. Williams, of Kirtland; fourth, Miss 
Anna C. Mott, of Toledo; fifth, Mrs. 8. J. 
Taft, of Farmington. Recording Secretary, 
Dr. O. D. Baldwin, of Cleveland. Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. C. C. Swezey, of 
Painesville. ‘lreasurer, Mrs. E. Coit, of 
Columbus. Auditor, Mr. O. G. Peters, of 
Columbus. Mrs. Darius Cadwell, of Cleve- 
land, was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Mrs. 
M. G. Cole, of Painesville; Mrs. A. H. 
Peters, of Columbus; Mrs. E. G. Caswell, 
of Geneva; Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, of ‘T'o- 
ledo; Miss Adella Vaughn, of Chardon; 
and Mrs. Emma Brush, of Elyria. 


Mrs. M. F. Clayton, of Painesville, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following: 


PLATFORM. 


Resolved, That in view of the recent action of 
our Legislature in ignoring the petition of so 
many citizens for the scientific temperance in- 
struction of children in our public schools, and 
in refusing to protect our daughters after four- 
teen, an age at which so many are mere children, 
we discern more ay than ever the necessity 
of woman's ballot for home protection; and, as 
the National and State Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions have been working to accomplish 
the same Y we promise them our hearty 
co-operation. 

That we recognize the growth in public opinion 
favorable to woman suffrage, brought about by 
those women who successfully conduct business 
in the various professions, crafts, and callings 
usually conducted by men. 

That it is the sense of this Association that the 
remuneration of men and women should be the 
same for the same work. 

That the productive industries of women are 
an important factor in the creation of wealth. 

That a just recognition of woman’s agency in 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LOUISE IMOGEN Gurney is about 
to bring out a new volume of poems. 


Mrs. JuLia C. R. Dorr will spend the 
summer in England and Scotland. 

Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS has one of the 
choicest collections of autograph letters 
of authors in America. 


QUEEN MARGHARITA, of Italy, has es- 
tablished an asylum for the blind in the 
Baths of Diocletian at Rome. 


MME. MARIE DRONSART, a French wom- 
an, has written a biography of Bismarck 
in three volumes. 

Mrs. OLE BULL has taken Mr. Edwin 
Booth’s house on Chestnut Street, Boston, 
for next winter. 


Mrs. Susan L. MILLS. with her late 
husband, founded Mills College, Oakland, 
Cal. She is now the principal, and has 
added $50,000 to its endowment. 


Miss BODDINGTON, an American girl, 
has gained the Moncheles prize at Leipsic. 
The test piece was the composer’s G minor 
concerto. 

Mrs. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH 
crowds a great deal of truth into a nut- 
shell when she says: **‘Women are not too 
ignorant to vote, but men are too ignorant 
to grant them the vote.” 


KATHERINE TYNAN, an Irish lady who 
has written some beautiful poems, is about 
to publish a new volume entitled ‘‘Sham- 
rocks,” which will be dedicated to her 
friends William and Christina Rosetti. 

ARCHDUCHESS MARIE VALERIE, of Aus- 
tria, who is betrothed to the heir presump- 
tive to the crown of Saxony, has literary 
tastes and is a frequent contributor to 
German magazines. 

Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS, George Wil- 
liam Curtis’s daughter, has formed a 
Working Women’s Guild on Staten Island, 
with reading-rooms, library, and pleasant 
evening recreations. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SMITH SHORTT, one 
of the first graduating class of the Kings- 
ton Women’s Medical College, was chosen 
as lecturer upon medical jurisprudence and 
sanitary science in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Kingston, Canada, at the lust 
meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees. 


Mrs. ANNIE M. TAYLOR, President of 
the Wichita (Kan.) W. C. T. U., has pub- 
lished a statement showing that the good 
women who voted at the recent election 
in that much-slandered town outnum- 
bered the bad women ten to one. She 
says in conclusion: ‘The daughters of 
the nation have gazed long and sadly at 
Uncle Sam in his earnest endeavor to keep 
house with only the help of hissons. The 
national basket of sovks, the laws, are 
much in need of feminine handiwork, 
darning and refooting, and the women of 
Kansas have at length secured the bit of 
yarn which we shall keep unravelling till 
every weak and improper law is put in 
proper shape.” 

CHARLOTTE REED, of Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia, has recently gone into business as a 
florist, and is meeting with exceptional 
success. During the war, while yet a 
child, Miss Reed went alone and unpro- 
tected into the Confederate lines in search 
of her father, who was missing, and found 
his remains where, he had been killed by 
the bush-whackers two days before. With 
the help of a colored man, she brought 
the body within the Union lines, and 
thence to the bereaved family. From 
that hour she became the stay and sup- 
port of an invalid mother and a blind sis- 
ter. She provided every comfort for her 
mother, who has recently died, besides 
furnishing means for the training and ed- 
ucation of her sister. 


MME. DIEULAFOY, who received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor irom the 
French government for the help she gave 
her husband in his explorations among 
the ruins of Susa, has a taste for mascu- 
line attire. She found long skirts incon- 
venient at Susa, and adopted clothes bet- 
ter suited to the work. The other night 
she shocked Paris by appearing at the 
theatre in masculine dress, with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor on her breast. The 
papers are now recalling instances of oth- 
er celebrated French women, from Joan 
of Arc to George Sand, who discarded the 
usual dress of their sex. But Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy probably wil! not make a practice of 
appearing thus attired, since a French law, 
passed in 1857, empowers the police to ar. 
rest any woman who dresses like a man, 
unless she is armed with a physician’s cer- 
tificate to show that she does it for the 
good of her health. 
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Legislature to enact a 
law that shall extend to the women of the cities 
and towns of Ohio the right to vote at all muni- 
cipal elections. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 


At 8 P. M., Mrs. Clayton offered prayer. 

Mrs. Hammell, of Chillicothe, invited 
the association to hold its next annual 
meeting in that city. The invitation was 
referred to the executive committee. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake made the 
principal address, and Miss Susan B. An- 
thony made closing remarks. Speaking 
of the action of Congress, Miss Anthony 
said: 


‘I have yet to learn of the first Demo- 
crat on the floor of the U. 5. Sevate who 
has voted for the enfranchisement of 
women. Your Senator Sherman has done 
so ever since he has been a member there. 
Your new Senator Payne I have not been 
able to interview personally, but I hope 
he will be the first man to break the Dem- 
ocratic ranks in favor of woman suffrage. 
‘Temperauce men are praying to God to 
put down the whiskey traffic. He can do 
this only through human instrumentali- 
ties. That power lies in the municipal 
vote. If the Somreneess women will join 
hands with the Ohio Woman Suflrage As- 
sociation, your next Legislature will enact 
the law. It can be done this year just as 
well as ten or twenty years hence, pro- 
vided women will unite their efforts and 
work for this special end.” 


Those willing to aid were invited to rise. 
Nearly the entire audience rose, and after 
singing the Doxology, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

For the report of the last day, we are in- 
debted to Dr. Orpha D. Baldwin, the Re- 
cording Secretary, assisted by the short- 
hand of Mrs. 8S. Louise Patterson. Had it 
been received earlier, a fuller report could 
have been given. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
May 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The Coercion Bill for Ireland is the 
burning question of the day. The Gov- 
ernment calls it the **Crimes Bill,” and in 
truth it may be described as a bill for in- 
venting crime, for it makes patriotic and 
political action penal, and confounds such 
action, even when legitimately carried out, 
with ciiminal deeds, the suppression and 
punishment of which are the right prov- 
ince of government. 

This kind of legislation is subversive of 
political morality, and it is being forced 
through the House of Commons in a 
spirit shamefully at variance with the 
honor and integrity of the dominant party. 
The incrimination of public spirit and of 
national loyalty, by this bill of our new 
‘*People’s Parliament,” is in curious con- 
trast to the celebrated enactment of Solon, 
more than two thousand years ago, which 
declared a citizen of Athens dishonored 
and disfranchised who, in civil strife, 
stood aloof and took part with neither 
side. 

A message of sympathy, in the form of 
an address to the women of Ireland from 
the women of England, is ip course of sig- 
nature just now, in view of the terrible 
crisis which must arise when the Coercion 
Bill becomes law. Here is the text of 
the address, signed by wives of members 
of Parliament and others: 

**We, the undersigned, women of Eng- 
land, send loving and sympathetic greet- 
ing to our suffering sisters in Ireland, and 
declare that we utterly condemn this Co- 
ercion Bill, and will use all the influence 
we may have to urge the giving of such 
measure of Home Rule as will satisfy the 
just demands of the Irish people, as made 
through their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile, we entreut them, for 
their own sakes, to endure, as patiently as 
they can, the woes of eviction and suffer- 
ing now bearing so hardly upon them, but 
which will, we are convinced, be svon put 
an end to by the voice of the indignant 
and justice-loving masses of England.” 

A similar address, in the form of a Pro- 
test to Parliament, which is to be presented 
to the leading Home-Rule members, has 
been prepared by Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
and is also being numerously signed. It 
concludes with the following sentence: 

‘“*‘As women (and as yet unenfranchised) 
we desire to assure the leaders of the cause 
of justice to Ireland, that, in our past and 
present political conflicts on behalf of cer- 
tain oppressed classes — especially of 
women—we have had an experience which 
greatly intensifies and deepens our sym- 
pathy with the people of Ireland; and fur- 
ther, to attest, that experience has proved 
to us that in the power of God the weak- 
est become strong, and that for those who 
strive for justice, the longest and darkest 
conflict will as surely end in victory as 
day follows night.” 

There is no doubt that both address and 
protest will be numerously signed, for the 
Women’s Liberal Associations have taken 
the matter up. ‘The Bristol Society sent a 
strong resolution to Mr. Gladstone, ex- 


pressing its disapproval of the Irish policy 
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Yesterday, took place the Atmufal” Aca- 
demical Festival announcing the scholarly 
triumphs of the year, called **Presentation 
Day,” at the University of London. The 
scene was, as usual, of the greatest inter- 
est. The theatre was immensely crowded 
with parents and friends. Among the 
B. A.s, and M. A.s, and B. 3S. C.s, and 
the graduates who obtained exhibition 
prizes and other distinctions, were thirty- 
three ladies in the academical cap and 
gown. Earl Granville, the chancellor of 
the university, presided, surrounded by 
members of the Senate; Sir James Paget, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, Mr. R. H. Hatton, 
T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, M. P.. 
Prof. Bowring Price, Dr. Pye Smith, and 
others. After presenting the diplomas, 
with a kindly shake of the hang to the 
students, Earl Granville addressed the 
meeting at some length. In the course of 
his speech he referred to the ‘“‘long con- 
test on the subject of women’s degrees, of 
which, none, even of the hostile sex, could 
now say that those degrees were not a 
great success, and that they did not exer- 
cise an invaluable educational influence on 
the whole country.” 

The great artistic shows of the season 
are now open—the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. ‘Ihe former has some beautiful pict- 
ures, and is decidedly above the average 
of the exhibitions in recent years. Of the 
paintings and sculptures, over nineteen 
hundred in number, two hundred and forty- 
two are the works of women. This is a 
goodly number, considering that it is only 
about fifteen years since, accidentally at 
first, and ever afterwards on their merits, 
women artists have secured a place on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. The Gros- 
venor Gallery, though a much smaller col- 
lection, contains some choice things by G. 
F. Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, and Her- 
komer, as wellas other artists of note. Of 
its four hundred paintings 2nd sculptures, 
one-eighth are by women. The four gifted 
sisters Montalba are represented, three in 
painting and pastels, and one in sculpture. 

Speaking of pictures, I must tell you of 
two fine portraits of remarkable women 
that I had lately the pleasure of seeing in 
the studios of the artists, both women also. 
The first was a life-size, three-quarters 
length, of Miss Isabella M. Tod, of Belfast, 
who is one of our best public speakers, and 
whose name is identified with the woman 
question in every form, and with the pro- 
motion of the higher education of girls in 
her own town and elsewhere. She has 
just been presented with this portrait by 
her friends and admirers in Belfast. It is 
the work of Miss Rothwell, an artist of 
that city, who has executed it with much 
skill, and has given a vivid presentment of 
her subject, both as regards the likeness 
and all the accessories. The animation 
and resolution and earnest purpose that 
characterize Miss Tod, and give expression 
to her countenance, are well reproduced on 
Miss Rothwell’s canvas. Itis hoped that 
some day this portrait will find a fitting 
place in a public building in Belfast, as 
that of one of the most public-spirited of 
its citizens. 

The other portrait is that of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pease Nichol, when she had nearly 
completed her eightieth year, painted by 
Miss King, of London, a niece of Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, and an able artist. It is 
half life size, and is beautifully painted 
in warm and delicate water-colors. ‘The 
artist has caught, happily, the bright and 
genial look which is the natural expression 
of the noble and tender soul of her subject. 
who seems to be as vividly present in her 
portrait as if she were in her own parlors at 
Huntly Lodge, or presiding over a woman 
suffrage meeting, or an anti-vivisection 
drawing-room in Edinburgh, where she 
has so long maintained the cause of justice 
and mercy, and upheld the rights of our 
dumb fellow-creatures. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
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WHO SAID IT? 





One of the editors of the WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL clipped the following from the re- 
cently published speech of a distinguished 
man, but failed to make a note of his name. 
Can any of our readers tell us who he 
was? The sentiments are capital, whoever 
uttered them. 


It is the very essence of our theory of 
overnment, that the ballot is more potent 
an the bayonet, and that every citizen 
owes the community in which he lives an 
intelligent ballot. Everybody knows that 

the body politic suffers to-day 
good men and true do not realize their duty 
to the State as voters, and perform it. They 
think only of the right which may or may 
not be exercised without cul y. They 
fi the service due which cannot be 
without disaster and shame. And 


ition to extend the suffrage to wom- 
en. Some people think that if a majority 








looking at a t, it is all lost 
when you look at suffrage asaduty. If 
a ~y of the women have no sense of 
the duty they owe the State as citizens, 
that may be a reason why we should pity 
them, but I submit it is no reason for de- 
nying to the women who do realize their 
duty the opportunity of discharging it! 


A DAY AT THE POLLS. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., May 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Here is the experience of the W. C. 
T. U., of Ann Arbor, Mich., on election 
day, April 4, when the prohibition amend- 
ment was voted upon. I am a member of 
that body, both in Ann Arbor and in Ken- 
tucky, as I like, wherever I am, to be do- 
ing something for morals and religion. 
Woman’s equality and temperance are 
great levers for Christianizing the country. 

Our membership in Ann Arbor is not 
very large, but we have a goodly number 
of workers, and the usual floating mem- 
bers who come in on occasions, and help 
when the tide is high. We considered the 
feasibility of going to the polls. The 
majority, at our last regular meeting, were 
disinclined to go; they thought it would 
do no good, etc. Some thought that, ‘tas 
the men would not let us vote, we would 
not beg them to vote the way we wanted.” 
But upon hearing a man say that if the 
women could get but three votes in each 
town it would amount to three thousand 
in the State, we called the ladies together 
after a blue-ribbon meeting, and decided 
to have a free lunch of coffee and cookies 
at each of the polling-places. While the 
men came to eat,we should have an oppor- 
tunity to present arguments in favor of 
the amendment, not as a bribe for votes, 
as our opponents have claimed. I had 
appointed a committee to a place near 
each poll to serve the coffee, and a certain 
number of ladies were to arrange at each 
polling-place. We readily got contribu- 
tions for the lunch, and names of forty 
ladies who would attend at each polling- 
place, some to stay all day, others a part 
of the day. The polling-places were in 
engine houses, in the basement of the 
Court House, one in a paint shop, in the 
midst of saloons, another is a window at 
which the ballots were to be passed in, 
down a dirty alley twenty feet from the 
street, and no shelter of any kind. This 
last was the second ward, the German 
voters, principally, going there. The first 
ward poll was ina little office belonging 
to a livery stable; there the ballots were 
passed from the street. ‘The city council 
and mayor are all liquor men. With two 
other ladies, I undertook to find some one 
of them who would give us permission to 
place our stoves and serve the coffee, but 
each one called upon disclaimed the 
authority, and sent us to some one else, 
until, finally, upon one of them telling us 
that the men had legally no right to have 
the polling-places in these engine-houses, 
I suid: 

‘*Well, ladies, I shall ask no one else; 
we will take possession, as the men are 
doing, without permission, and they will 
have to put us out if they want, or dare.” 

We met at our rooms at 9 A. M., and 
each chairman took her number of ladies, 
with banners, and marched to the polls. 
We put up our stoves and went to solicit- 
ing votes. ‘he men seemed surprised to 
see us there, but treated us civilly; some 
German would once in a while say, ‘‘It 
vas no place for women.” But we could 
see no reason why it was not, and we felt 
capable of knowing our places as well as 
he. I heard a number of men say: 

‘*Well, it is pleasant to have the ladies 
around, and the coffee is nice to have at 
hand, and we have never seen so quiet a 
time.” 

The sole exception to the civility was in 
the second ward, down the alley, and amidst 
the saloons and the German voters. I 
went there with the ladies, and as we nailed 
up our banner, some of the men called out: 
“Don’t nail that up, it won’t stay there 
long.” I turned to one, and said: ‘You 
won’t take it down, will you?” ‘‘No,” he 
said, ‘but it won’t stay long!” ‘The flag 
did stay as long as the ladies did, but it 
was torn down as soon as they left, which 
was about two o'clock. ‘Then the men be- 
came so boisterous and rude that the 
ladies had toleave. ‘They pushed the pro- 
hibition voters beyond the polls, thereby 
preventing them from putting in their 
votes. A preacher, who was distributing 
temperance ballots, was so jammed and 
bruised by them that he had to leave. 
After they had driven the ladies from that 
place, a mob of them went to the first 
ward room, where we were serving coffee, 
on pretence of getting some butcher's 
blocks which were in the room. (It had 
been occupied as a butcher shop.) But 
one of the ladies took a dipper of boiling 
coffee and threatened to scald them, and 
the intervention of a policeman relieved 














we could have put our own ballots in, and 
gone home to our business. 

Ihave now had experience of a Michi- 
gan election of intense interest and ex- 
citement, having stayed all day; also, of a 
senatorial primary caucus in Kentucky of 
great interest, and I do not see myself, 
nor have I heard from acquaintance, that I 
seem different from my old self. My na- 
ture seems the same tome. Iam glad to 
say that the students of the college were 
largely for the amendment. We also sent 
up a petition of over four hundred students’ 
and professors’ names (which had a very 
short time to circulate), asking the Legis- 
lature to raise the ‘‘age of protection for 
girls.” Nearly every man signed it to 
whom it was presented. 

We also circulated a petition for muni- 
cipal suffrage. I met with an amusing in- 
cident in taking this around. A young 
man opened the door to admit me; I told 
my errand; he said he thought the ladies 
would not sign. I asked him to take it in 
and see, which he did, leaving me in the 
hall. I could hear a lively discussion; 
presently another lady came through the 
hall, and I told my errand; she invited me 
into the room where the young man had 
gone, and said: ‘Let me see the paper.” 
He replied, ‘* You don’t want to sign that!” 
“Yes,” she said, ‘I do, and will.” 

He then turned to the one with whom 
he had been talking, ‘*You will not; you 
have too much sense.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I have sense enough 
to sign it,” and she did so. 

I left, feeling quite triumphant; the 
young man was holding forth in a loud 
voice that I could hear across the street. 
But I had the ladies’ names on my paper, 
decluring that they did want to vote. I don’t 
know what relation the young man bore 
to the ladies, but he evidently misjudged 
their opinions on that subject. 

When the votes were counted for the 
amendment, there were only three votes 
for it returned from the second ward. 
But a prohibitionist declared that he per- 
sonally knew of fifteen persons who put in 
**yes” ballots, and could prove it. ‘They 
then brought out thirty forthe amendment. 
The ladies got several men to say they 
would vote for it, and gave them tickets. 
A father of one young man tore the ticket 
out of his hand twice and told him to go 
and vote as he told him. Only one police- 
man was placed there to guard the polls, 
so they had their own way. If such fraud 
was practiced openly in so small a place 
as Ann Arbor, what must have been done 
in the large cities, where the Detroit 
papers warned the prohibitionist voters 
that they had better not try to vote in cer- 
tain wards of that city, as they would be 
roughly handled? 

One brave woman stayed all day at the 
polls, amid the jeers and insults of drunk- 
en foreigners, and not a policemannor any 
other man offered to protect her from 


them. All honor to her. 
Mary B. Ciay. 


Whitehall, Ky., May 20, 1887. 
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A PLUCKY TEACHER. 


An Apache, in full war-paint, stalked 
into an Indian school at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, one day. ‘he children were im- 
mediately terrified, and tremblingly told 
us he was a “‘bad Indian.” They said an 
uncle of one of our boys had killed his 
brother, and they feared he had come for 
revenge. As it was dinner-time, I saw 
nothing better to do than to have the chil- 
dren marched iuto the dining-room, as 
usual. We keep open house to Indians at 
all times, and treat them as distinguished 
guests, so I motioned to our Apache to 
take a seat at the table. He sat down, ter- 
rible in his war-paint, and laid two loaded 
revolvers before him. ‘The children began 
to tremble. 

I summoned all my courage and said, 
**Put those revolvers on the window.” 

The Apache never moved. The cook 
placed before him a cup of coffee and a 
bowl of soup. 

“Take away that coffee and soup,” I 
; commanded, with my heart in my mouth, 
adding, to the Indian, ‘*You shall not have 
them until you put those revolvers on the 
window.” 

Trembling for her life, the cook obeyed. 
When the Apache saw his dinner removed 
he deliberately rose, picked up his revol- 
vers, and—shall I ever forget that terrible 
moment ?—quietly laid them on the win- 
dow. His dinner was restored to him; he 
ate it in silence, and then, taking up his 
property, walked out without a werd. 

I did not see him again for years. But 
this last time, on my way home, as I was 
waiting in the train at Santa Fé, my ter- 
rible Apache, in all his feathers and war- 
paint, got into the car and walked its whole 
length, as if looking for some one. My 
bleod ran cold. He then left the car and 








returned with a dozen other braves, as hor- 












Hawthorne frankly acknowledged tha 
he was glad to have been in England before 
people had done playing with the toy of 
monarchy. There is something doubly 
amusing in seeing the efforts of America, 
official personages to give proper recep. 
tion to the type of majesty lately arriveg 
from the Sandwich Islands—a poy, 
which may almost be called the toy of , 
toy, bearing the same relation to the Euro. 
pean plaything, that is borne by the 

dolls of the Aleutian Islands to the elabo, 
rate French and German article. The dusky 
queen of a few Pacific islands, whose hyg. 
band is the elected king of a decaying 
handful of converted savages—the whole 
population under their sway, native ang 
foreign, being little more than fifty thou. 
sund—has been received as if she were the 
Queen of England and Empress of India, 
And why not? A toy is a toy, and to, 
child the mere size or costliness is of little 
importance. In monarchies the royal sta. 
tion tells, and whether it be an exiled Bou. 
bon or a dethroned Bonaparte, it is much 
the same thing. General Badeau, in his 
curious and valuable book on ‘Aristoe. 
racy in England,” describes an occasion 
where Prinve Leopold and. the Prime Mip- 
ister of England brought with them in the 
carriage an African prince. ‘He louked 
to me,” says Badeau, “like any littie negro 
boy of nive or ten; but he had his gentle 
men-in-waiting, he took precedence of the 
Prime-Minister, and he stood on the red 
carpet reserved for royalty alone.” The 
difference is that all this, in England, is in 
& manner serious; even persons of liberal 
opinions half believe in it, as a little girl 
half believes that her doll is hungry unless 
allowed a bit of her luncheon. In America, 
it has been a curious combination of genv- 
ine international hospitality with a sort of 
pleasurable playing at something hitherto 
only experienced through the medium of 


books. 

My own acquaintance with the toy of 
royalty is very limited, having been con- 
fined, so far as personal conversation goes, 
to one emperor and his empress. It was 
enough, at least, to furnish a standard, and 
to diminish the*importance of minor inter- 
views. One must draw the line some- 
where, and I might, perhaps, draw it at 
emperors. His Imperial Majesty of Brazil 
was certainly a well-informed man, with 
a creditable appreciation of Whittier's 
poetry. "There was a busy little lady-in- 
waiting, | remember, who went round re 
minding people that her Imperial Majesty 
was a Bourbon. But I must admit, for 
one, that I had been sitting beside the en- 
press on a sofa for some time, chatting as 
composedly as I should have done with 
any other middle-aged lady, before it oc- 
curred to ine how incongruous was my at- 
titude with the dignity that once hedged 
her great name. Think of it—a race that 
had furnished Europe with dukes for five 
hundred years and with kings for three 
hundred, that had convulsed nations with 
wars on questions of dynasty, and had 
rent courts with strife as to the problem 
who should use so much as a footstool in 
the queen’s presence—and here was I sil- 
ting ona hair-cloth sofa beside a Bourbon: 
If this was all the reverence still due to# 
wearer of even that august name, what 
earthly glory was left for a Guelph? how 
much less for a Bonaparte! how inconeei'- 
ably little for poor Queen Kapiolani! Ire 
member, indeed, that one stately America! 
lady, unable quite to forget the traditions 
of her youth, did actually bend one knee 
little before the Bourbon empress. and 
I wonder whether any one remembered 
even thus much of homage for her Impe 
rial Majesty from the Hawaiian Island: 
Probably not. 

Ass a matter of fact, it is all a play suited 
for children. The very name and associ 
tions of royalty are coming to belong 
their domain just as distinctly as Puss ” 
Boots, or Jack and the Bean Stalk. Fors 
few years longer some prince will survité 
in London to select the popular actress 
the day and to decide what shade of glove 
gentlemen shall wear; but soon even thet 
important functions will be disc 
less expensively, and the common-sense 
even the elder branch of the Anglo-Sax” 
race will assert itself. This all are co™ 
ing to see; but what men do not see # 
clearly is, that not only much of the melo 
drama of the present, but much writte? 
history of the past, will shrink in vall® 
with the disappearance of monarchy. 
will be no more kept in men’s mi 
When the Western continent is held by* 
hundred millions of people who care 
more for the name of king than did # 
roaring waves in Shakespeare’s “Tempe 
those thronging myriads can afford to dis 
miss from their men.ories 
of the European wars, all tarning ¥PY 
dynastic quarrels, as valueless for 
as the forgotten strifes among the 
heptarchy. Every step that in ay 
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illustrates the slow passage of man to | possibly, send out a call to our State, and, | polls, It was also demonstrated that the CONSUMPTION CURED. 
political self-government, will have a con- | if so, we will work with their plan. fear entertained by many, that the worst nal tal ts i ane oe een aye nd THE SUNNY SIDE OF SHADOW 


tinued and even a redoubled interest; but 
every strife to decide whether somebody’s 

cousin or fourth cousin should get 
the throne will have no farther value but 
to point the moral—which will then have 
been abundantly established—as to the 
folly of trusting anybody with a throne 

all. 
a - Barnum, it is said, offered to buy 
the crown jewels of France for his muse- 
um, which would have been the best use 
to make of them. A time will probably 
come when his successor will also engage 
the last survivors of royal families to trav- 
e] with the Greatest Show on Earth, or 
will put them on litle reservations like 
American Indians, or have them spend an 
innovent old age on quiet country farms, 
such as Dickens’ showman planned for 
his giants after they had grown shaky in 
the knees. Recent discoveries in Egypt 
have shown that the person of « king may 
be kept in tolerably good preservation for 
several thousand years. But the pictured 
results seem to indicate that for royal 
mummies, as for the institution they com- 
meworate, it is easy to survive not only 
usefulness, but even good looks.—T’. W. H., 
in Harper's Bazar. 
————__— #oo——___- 

BAZAAR HELP FROM MICHIGAN. 


The within is one of scores that have al- 
ready reached us: 

LisBon, M1cH., May 26, 1887. 

Dear Friends of New England: Your very 
welcome letter came duly to hand. I will 
do whatever I can. 

Iam only a poor woman, of very limited 
means, 80 you will see that my prospect of 
weeting with y dear friends, in far-away 
Boston is entirely out of the question, as I 
have no means at my command to use for 
such a purpose. But ob! how much [ 
would like to meet you all atthe Bazaar 
and Festival, next December. Only God 
knows what a pleasure it would be to me. 
Why, itis a pleasure for me to know that 
lam living at the same time and in the 
same country with such women as aay 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Annie . 
Shaw, and others like them, and that [ can 
actually work with them, even ever so lit- 
tle and far away. 

Ihave been thinking a good deal, since I 
received your kind letter, and have con- 
cluded to send you a copy of a little poem 
of mine that met with kind favor from 
Miss Shaw this spring, and if you think it 
a suitable offering, 1 will furnish a hun- 
dred copies, or more, to be sold at the 
Bazaar; and I will also bestir myself and 
gather from friends and neighbors every 
article I can to make up a box. Seven 
months is quite a long period,—one should 
be able to do something in that time. 

There was some talk at our State con- 
vention, last January, of having some- 
thing of the kind here in Michigan, during 
the year. Miss Shaw advised us to do so; 
but [ have received no notice about it. I 
will work for both, if necessary. Please 
write me soon whether my little leaflets 
will be acceptable or not. 

ANNA BARRETT ELMSLIE. 
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SCOTT CITY REJOIOES. 


Scott City, KAN., May 24, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have read with much interest the 
many items in regard to women’s voting in 
Kansas. Knowing that you are glad to 
hear from many points, I will say that 
thirty ladies voted in Scott. When I also 
state that Scott is only a little over a year 
old and a frontier town, the number will 
not seem insignificant. 

The Mayor, who was defeated, was a 
tan who worked very hard to win, and 
Who represented the whiskey clement. 
Some time before the election I sent to 
your office for two hundred copies of 
“Why the W. C. ‘I. U. Seeks the Ballot,” 
and found them quite a help. I wish every 
W.C. 1. U. in Kansas would send out at 
least as many. 

Our Union has purchased the “‘History 
of Woman Suffrage” (the first purchase 
we have made), and we intend to be well 
Posted on what has been done by the lead- 
ts in this movement. Miss S. B. Anthony 
kindly gave us five volumes of the “*Revo- 
lution,” well bound, for our use. 

Weare not only willing to vote, but we 
tid vote, and we elected our Mayor in op- 
Position to the whiskey candidate. The 
‘ame is generally true throughout Kansas, 
%$ note the following, clipped from the 

City Sentinel, a daily paper. North 
Star District is in Finney County : 
“The women of the North Star District 


*e not only enlightened, but progressive. 
They have organized a Woman Suffrage 
mp leg Mrs. Sedlatzeck as president. 
n who now opposes woman suf- 

tage is considered a barbarian, who does 
ree epg £0 this advancing age, but is a 
of the Dark Ages. The position oc- 

by woman among a 





given le of any 

marks the place held by that 
ree the scale of civilization. ‘The 
Veteal women are as inalienable and uni- 
gg as te fhe men. Mrs. Sedlatzeck 
mab eright ntelligent lady, who is,ca 


in the noble work for 
hich the club is. organized.” 


We will help on the call for a Bazaar 
‘nd Festival in Boston next December, and 
ill try to enlist our women in the work, 

wecan. Our State officers will, 





With best of good wishes for the cause 
you so nobly work for, and for your own 
success. Mary L. Parsons. 
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A HINT AS TO WOMEN’S WAGES. 


Two printers, recently coming home 
from work in the horse-cars, were over- 
heard to hold the following conversation : 

First Printer—How’'s your office? All 
union men? : 

Second Printer—No—all sorts. We like 
our pay, and hours, and all. Oh, there 
won't be any trouble in our office! 

First—You say “all sorts.” Do you 
mean that there are any women? 

Second—Yes, there are several women— 
six, I believe. 

First—Any of them belong to the union? 

Second—I don't know about that, but I 
think they ought to. 

First—How’s that? 

Second—Good gracious! Don't you think 
they ought to get as much for a thousand 
ems as we do? 

First—Oh, I don’t know. I suppose 
they ought to if they do as well. 

Second—They do as well as men, you 
bet. But not only that—can’t yuu see that 
if women are going to get less wages than 
men we must all unite and see that they 
get just as much every time? 

First—Why ? 

Second—Well, I should say that you 
were asleep. Do you want women driving 
us men-printers all out of work? And if 
they work cheaper, won’t everybody be 
for employing them? Do you suppose any 
man is going to hire a man for $2 when he 
can get a woman who will do the work 
just as well for $1? 

First—Sure enough. 

Second—I should say that it was ‘‘sure 
enough!” I tell you we must join together 
and see that women are paid just the same 
as men, or else they’ll drive us out of the 
business. 


“The mills of God grind sont, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 


It is becoming more and more patent 
every day that the very necessities of the 
case are going to make women the care of 
men in the matter of wages. Men have 
been driven very largely out of teaching 
in the common schools, at least in the 
Northern States, by the cheaper supply of 
women. Men have not minded this very 
much. School-teaching is drudgery, and, 
though it isin many respects the noblest 
avocation to which a human being can 
devote himself, men have not seriously 
grumbled at being turned out of the field. 

But where woman fairly enters the trades 
and the higher professions, well-equipped, 
earnest, high-minded, then we may look 
out for a good deal of interesting history. 

She has only begun, as yet, but men are 
already coming to see that, in order to save 
themselves, they must see that women fare 
as well as they do themselves. 

In short, men are coming slowly to per- 
ceive that the two great divisions of the 
human race are one in their interests, their 
rights, their aims; that what hurts women 
hurts the whole; that what lifts up women 
lifts up all. 

It will be a great thing when the equal 
pay questions are settled; but how much 
greater when every mother in the land is 
an educated and reasonable woman! It is 
even more necessary that equal endow- 
ments should belong to the father and 
mother in a home, than that equal pay 
should belong to men-printers and women- 
printers.—Exchange. 
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A GENEROUS COLORED BOY. 


Boston, JUNE 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A pleasant little incident happened the 
other day. Iam sure you would like it 
for your readers. 

A sick-looking little white boy was play- 
ing on an accordion on Tremont Street, 
with his hat by his side. A little, shabby- 
looking colored boy, whose arms were 
much too long for his jacket-sleeves, was 
passing, and as he reached the little musi- 
cian he stopped and looked at him a 
moment, and then, without the slightest 
hesitation, he put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a penny, probably the only 
one he had, and one that had, perhaps, 
been given him for candy, and dropped it 
in the hat. He then walked on without 
waiting to get the worth of his penny in 
music. A kind-hearted gentleman who 
was just behind the little colored boy, 
handed him a ten-cent piece as he turned 
to go. S. E. Trrcoms. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE BABY. 


In our recent city election, our ladies 
demonstrated the truthfulness of the old 
saying, that ‘‘Where there is a will there is 
a way.” Two ladies would go together in 
a buggy, and if the lady voter had small 
children who could not be left alone, one 
would remain and ‘‘take care of the baby” 
while the other wouid take the voter to the 








element of women would vote and the bet- 
ter classes fail to do so, is without founda- 
tion. Our best women were those who 
took the most active part in our city elec- 
tion. A good vote was polled, and never 
in the history of Stockton did an election 
pass off more quietly. Of course the ladies 
did not all vote alike, but never in our 
town was an equal number of votes cast 
with so honest an intention of sustaining 
the right.— Stockton ( Kan.) News. 
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SHE HAD MET THEM BEFORE. 


Mrs. S.S. Weathersby, of Le Roy, Kan., 
writes to the Union Signal: 

About five o’clock P. M., between twen- 
ty and thirty of us ladies went quietly, by 
little companies, to the place where our 
city election was held, and somehow we 
did not find it to be such a dreadful place 
as has always been represented to us, or 
else we had performed the miracle of 
“purifying” it before we reached there. 
Indeed, there were but five men in the 
room at the time, and we had often met 
them before, at other places, so we were 
not afraid of them. ‘The one who took our 
ballots and deposited them in the ballot- 
box was an ex-drug-store-saloon-keeper, 
one whom we knew of old; had ‘‘bearded 
him in his den,” in our W. C. T. U. visita- 
tions. Anddon’t you think we ought to be 
pardoned if we did fee) just a little thrill 
of pleasure as we saw him obliged to take 
our ballots and announce them, when he 
well knew that every name announced was 
a stroke of the knell of doom to his party? 
When the ballots were counted, it was as- 
certained that it took several of the ladies’ 
votes to give a majority for ‘‘our” candi- 
dates, which was precisely what we had 
hoped for, so that we might be able to de- 
monstrate to the country that a woman’s 





ballot counts, and will carry power where . 


her persuasion fails. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE, 


The old Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, will hereafter 
recognize the equality of the sexes in the 
matter of Life Insurance in its various 
forms, by insuring the lives of women at 
exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same terms as men. The principle of 
equality is further recognized by the ap- 
pointment of women as Medical Examiners, 
and opening up a new field of employment 
for women in employing women to solicit 
business. Doctors Grace Wolcott and 
Lena V. Ingraham, of 68 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, have been appointed Medi- 
cal Examiners for the City of Boston and 
vicinity, and other appointments are to be 
made for all the large cities and towns in 
New England. 
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FIVE NEW LEAFLETS, 





Five new leaflets are now ready: 
**Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” ‘Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
**Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 cents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, “Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leaflet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 cents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. 8S. B. 








Ir takes a long time for some people to learn 
of things to their advantage, and they have to be 
told again and again, till at last they see the 
point. If it were different, one-half of the adver- 
tising of the present day would be discontinued. 
But B. A. Atkinson & Co. are bound to keep at 
it as long as is needful. They know they are 
right, and they are bound to assert it. Learn 
something new by reading their advertisement. 





James Pyve’s PEARLINE is acknowledged to 
be the best preparation in use for laundry pur- 
s. It enables the washer to cleanse the 
clothes without wearing them out with rubbing 
or pounding. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Estabrished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
sat cusie, cht week, baty oot ae 

scarlet, wool, 1 t 
merino, gauze and cotton. rhe Moria 
and Wool Suite sre Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 


a wit 2 con baat being 
Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 

dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. Fy ED a 2 Address 
E WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

















sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 


for the and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 


cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full di ons for pre ng and 
— Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 

LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 
Situated on the highest part of 

Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 


Island Home Hote! is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 








Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. DE BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprictor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 





OXFORD, MAINE. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. High, 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or recuperation, most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 
Maine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tubles, milk, cream, eggs, etc. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other sture in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE! 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 
178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


FOR 
SUMMER LEISURE. 
In the Cottage by the Sea—the Lake—the Moun- 


tain—restful hours pass much more pleasantly 
with a mixture of Music and Song. 


TAKE WITH YOU THERE 


The Good Old Songs we used to Sing 


Paper, $1. Boards, $1.25. 115 Songs. Full Piano 
Accompaniment. Sing them in ‘The Bright Rosy 
Morning,” the *‘Stilly Night,” “Onthe Ocean Wave,” 
e ke the “Ingle Side.” Not a poor song in the 
ook. 


The best of piano music is found in the new PIANO 
CLASSICS, or of easier grades in YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSICS, each $1. First-class Songs 
will be seen in SONG CLASSICS, $1, and fa 
SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICEs, $1. 

$2, and also Gems of 

Gems of Strauss the “Dance, 2, con. 

= . large quantity of the most brilliant music 

extant. 


War Songs 


“jolly”? music. 


The Life of Franz Liszt 8: tir.'ts 


Mendelssohn, #1.50, are the newest of books of 
Musical Literature. Send for lists. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work hae just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


ween say cure 1 do not mean FITS 5. a 
EPIL 
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, 50 
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50 cts., and College Son; 
cts., should be on han 








time then have them return 


an 
{ have made the disease of 


cases. 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will eure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. BONMT. 183 Pearl 8t.“New York. 








($1.00), 


is a collection of twelve delicate and lovely little 
essays and reveries of a convalescent, written by 
Mrs. 8. G. W. Bensamin. » It is a calm, trustful, 
and noble work, commended to the congregation 
of saints and all quiet hearts. 


“Refined from cover to cover—expressed in 
language of singular beauty. The most beauti- 
ful passages in this book would not appear to ad- 
vantage in other surroundings, as the most deli- 
cate fresh fragrance of the violet cannot be bottled 
by the perfumer.”— Boston Advertiser. 


“A graceful and delicate book. . . . Thought- 
fal, sincere, and simple.”— Boston Courier. 


“Mrs. Benjamin has garnered and assimilated 
a harvest of beautiful and elevating thought, 
that she has stamped with the impress of a 
pure mind, and has thus given us studies of life 
for which the world will be the richer.”-- Traveller. 


“Mrs. Fannie Nichols Benjamin, wife of the 
ex-Minister to Persia, has written down a charm- 
ing series of reflections. Under captions like 
‘The Doctor,’ ‘The Harpies,’ ‘Suggestions of the 
Sea,’ ‘Thanksgiving,’ and ‘Presentiments,’ there 
are a dozen chapters filled with the musings of 
a cultivated mind that could not be held captive 
during the lingering convalescence of a wasted 
body. Mrs. Benjamin’s pain thus becomes the 
pleasure of others; but it is not alone to invalids 
that her little book will prove delightful. It 
holds a charm, quite unique, for every thought- 
ful reader.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“Mrs. Benjamin has done for a realm of deep 
thoughts and lofty aspiration, too little visited in 
this work-a-day time, what her husband has so 
admirably done for the beautiful physical region 
of flowers to which he was accredited; and she 
has brought us in this delicate volume, as in a 
Persian rose-jar, the lasting fragrance of many 
deeply rooted, flower-like thoughts.” — Salem 
Gazette. 


“They are the reflections of a cultivated and 
beautifully toned mind, that is capable of looking 
on the sunny side of a shadow, and seeing the 
lovely and loving objects around her, and, min- 
gling with the reveries which these excite, are re- 
fined and charming humor. The sketches of the 
Doctor, of Patsy Pringle, and of Mrs. Runabout, 
are delightful, and the Harpies are brought under 
inimitable contribution, and thoughts on Loy- 
ing, Friendship, the Sea, etc., have a fascinating 
interest; and the closing reverie, ‘From Night to 
Light,’ will cause the reader to lay aside the 
book with a reverential feeling of love for God 
and ali his creation.”—Boston Home Journal. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CuiaRA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
bas a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { 2D1Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wagee, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE STonr BLACK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1A Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. AtcorT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and RKeading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








“Tt is the only Paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JOURNAL.” Maria ‘Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to al! who are battling 
for the rights of bumanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world vf woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman's TOURMAla Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang stra), and look like new. Address 
a postal to the C pees NL Areey, Boden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and wagon will call for 











the goods, which can be and returned in three 
days, if it is as for 

Shades and Lace never before 
equalled in this or any '. 
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Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their : mens <> Curwene ganty the en- 
suing year without for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman Surrrace HEADQUARTERS, 
5 Parx Srreet, Boston, June 11, 1887. 
Dear Friend : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last month with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, andfarmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 
representatives from your State who will take 
charge of your own table. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke have been invited to preside. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond and Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
will give their personal supervision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Stone, 

President N. E. W.S. A. 
Jut1a Warp Howe, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLaAcKwELt, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS. 


After one hundred and _ thirty-three 
years a woman graduates from Columbia 
College. Her name is Mary Parsons 
Hankey. 

Miss Hankey entered Columbia four 
years ago, having previously passed the 
Harvard examination for women in twenty 
subjects. Her studies have been pursued 
altogether at home under the tuition of her 
father, who is a college man, with the ex- 
ception of mathematics, which were taught 
her by a Harvard professor. She has 
taken the full course at Columbia, and 
passed with high standing all the exami- 
nations. The rules of the college forbid 
women from attending the lectures or 
classes. Nevertheless, during her course 
at Columbia, she has taken four prizes in 
chemistry under Prof. Chandler. Her 
graduating thesis was entitled ‘‘The Liter- 
ature of Greece.” It was highly com. 
mended by the faculty. Her degree is 
that of Bachelor of Letters. After the 
young men had been given their diplomas, 
she accompanied one of the professors to 
the stage and received her diploma from 





President Barnard, The act was greeted 
with a storm of applause from the audi- 
ence. 

What a picture it will make for history 
—this girl graduate, forbidden to study in 
the classes, yet mastering the studies, 
taking the prizes, and then coming for her 
diploma, a solitary student, after the more 
favored young men had all received diplo- 
mas! L. 8. 
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FOREIGNERS AND WOMEN. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has decided that the act of the Legislature 
is unconstitutional which forbids a natur- 
alized voter to register within thirty days 
of naturalization. 

The same court which thus forbids even 
thirty days’ delay in the case of a foreign- 
born wale citizen to secure his right to 
vote, has decided that women are not even 
“persons” in such a sense that they can 
pursue a certain lawful calling. So great 
is the advantage which foreign-born men 
have over all women! Teo 8 
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JESUS CHRIST THE EMANCIPATOR, 


The whole of the first edition of the new 
tract by Rev. C. C. Harrah, ‘‘Jesus Christ 
the Emancipator of Women,” has already 
been sold. Another large edition has been 
ordered. The constant call for this tract 
shows how timely itis. The National W. 
Cc. T. U. will also add it to their series of 
leaflets. L. 8. 
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THE HERALD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





Most of the articles written against 
woman suffrage do good service to the 
cause in one respect. They are generally 
so expressed us to make even conservative 
women angry. It is not that the writers 
of these articles mean to be discourteous, 
but they betray so clearly the poor opin- 
ion of women upon which most of the op- 
position to woman suffrage really rests, 
that the average woman, in reading them, 
is stirred to indignation. She may never 
have thought about the question before, 
but after reading such an article she will 
feel *‘more like a suffragist than I ever did 
in my life,” as one lady expressed it. If 
the most important thing to be done to 
hasten the coming of suffrage is to convert 
the women, as we are often told, then these 
outspoken opponents are the most efficient 
allies of the suffrage movement. 

A recent editorial in the Boston Herald 
is acase in point. The Herald says: 

“The danger of female suffrage per se 
is found in the mental characteristics of 
women; in their tendency to form one- 
sided opinions, or, at least, to jump at in- 
tuitive conclusions, without taking the 
trouble to reason out the matter from 
cause to effect. It may be admitted that 
the conclusions thus reached are oftener 
than not correct ones; but there is no cer- 
tainty as to results in any particular case, 
and it is notorious that women are apt to 
exaggerate the evils of some mora! defects, 
and underestimate those of others. ‘Thus, 
it may be set down as beyond dispute that 
if women had voted in the national elec- 
tion of three years ago, President Cleve- 
land would never have been elected; for 
the one blemish upon his social record 
would have outweighed, in the opinion of 
most of them, any betrayals of public 
trust on the part of the other candidate.” 

Much of this talk about the ‘‘mental 
characteristics of women” is pure non- 
sense. There is a kernel of truth in it, 
however. Women are “one-sided.” But 
the objector overlooks the fact that men 
also are one-sided—the other-sided—and 
that you have to take in both sides in order 
to get an impartialaverage. Notlong ago 
the Boston Herald said that in efforts for 
the legal repression of the social evil, wom- 
en were apt to be over-severe, while men 
were more inclined to carry toleration to an 
undesirable extreme. The WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL said at the time that if women were 
over-strict and men over-lax, by letting 
both sexes vote we might hope to strike 
the golden mean. And this, we think, rep- 
resents the real state of the case. But in 
the present article, the Herald assumes 
that the view of the average man on these 
questions represents pure and colorless 
truth, and that just so far as the view of 
women differs from it, the view of women 
must be set down as ‘distorted and exag- 
gerated.” 

As for the complaint that men of known 
immorality could not be elected if women 
voted, it is undoubtedly true. The Herald 
need not have had recourse to a hypothet- 
ical case for illustration, with the record 
of Wyoming for the past eighteen years 
before its eyes. Woman suffrage in 
Wyoming has compelled both parties to 
nominate their best men, because it is 
found that women, as a rule, will not vote 
for bad men; and the public service has 
been much improved in consequence. 

The Herald continues : 

‘Indeed, with all due respect, it may be 
said that the aes majority of women are 


Jess seru men in matters of busi- 
ness, hence would more readily than 
pardon defects of this character. ‘To 


give a concrete illustration, though one 
we concede it would be difficult to 
prove, if the conductor of a horse-car 





ps a ge to collect a fare, we are of the 
nivn that the a man would be 
more likely to call him and pay him 
than the average woman would under sim- 
ilar circumstances.” 

Facts do not seem to bear out the asser- 
tion that women are less scrupulously 
honest in business than men. Of the per- 
sons committed to prison for dishonesty, 
not one-fifth are women; and that In a 
part of the country where women largely 
outnumber men. Of the many women in 
government employ, it is asserted that not 
one has ever been dismissed for dishones- 
ty, though numbers have lost their places 
through incompetency. In the matrer-cf 
car-fares, no statistics are obtainable; but 
the present writer bas several times seen a 
a woman pay her fare when the conductor 
had forgotten to ask for it, and has never 
happened to seea man doso, It is her im- 
pression that in many small things women 
are more minutely conscientious—more 
fussily conscientious, some people might 
say—than men. And yet in the matter of 
var-fares, the average woman is under a 
temptation from which her husband is 
free. He is accountable to no one for the 
spending of his money, while she has to 
ask for what she wants, and too often 
hears the query, ‘‘What have you done 
with the last quarter I gave you?” 

The Herald continues : 

**But, as we have said above, it is public 
service, rather than voting. that is the cru- 
cial test. How would women serve upon 
ajury? Wedonot refer to the intimate 
and forced intermingling of sexes, the dis- 
agreeable features of which will suggest 
themselves to all; but to the calm and dis- 
passionate reasoning upon the evidence 
submitted. Our juries are bad ae, 
heaven knows, as now made up; but 


.would prejudice be more subordinated 


than it now is to the demands of even- 
handed justice if a part of the jurors were 
women? We can think of many cases in 
which even an accused woman would pre- 
fer to trust to the judgment of twelve men 
than of twelve women selected by lot.” 


Of course, the ‘‘crucial test’ of a man’s 
fitness to vote is not his fitness to serve on 
ajury. Thousands of men vote who are 
not legally eligible for jury duty. But if 
fitness for jury duty were a necessary 
qualification for suffrage, many women 
could fulfil it. The Herald draws an 
imaginary picture of thé supposed short- 
comings of a jury partly composed of 
women. Chief-Justice Greene, of Wash- 
ington Territory, speaks from experience 
on the subject. He says: 

“In my judgment, woman's presence on 
juries in courts held by me, during the last 
six months, has not only not impeded, but 
has markedly promoted, justice.” 

And again: 


“1 am fully convinced that no human 
being has so profound a knowledge of 
human nature as the observant matron 
who has reared a family, and no one is 
more competent to deal intelligently and 
wisely with most cases, whether criminal 
or civil, that come before the courts.” 


We can think of but one case in which 
an accused woman would be likely to pre- 
fer a jury of men to one of women; and 
that is the case of her being guilty, and at 
the same time young and pretty. Under 
those circumstances she would doubtless 
prefer men, because, like the Irishman, 
she would want ‘not an upright judge, 
but one that would lean a little.” 


As for the intermingling of men and 
women on ajury, it would be neither so 
close nor so disagreeable as in a crowded 
horse-car. 

The Herald says: 

“In legislative and administrative mat- 
ters the experiment would be at best a du- 
bious one. The feminine nature in man 
too often shows itself in the advocacy of 
laws that are the result of impulsive hopes, 
and that do not rest upon a close and pa- 
tient study of human nature. ‘The chances 
are that, with female participation, the 
amount of sentimental and abortive legis- 
lation adopted by our representative 
bodies would be greatly increased.” 


It. is easy to explain away any instance 
of masculine unwisdom as an outbreak of 
“the feminine nature in man;” but the 
juster inference would be that folly, like 
genius, is of no sex. As for the extreme 
doubtfulness of the ‘‘experiment’’ of 
granting equal rights to women, and its 
probable bad results, here again we can 
oppose hard fact to feeble theory. Gov. 
Hoyt, of Wyoming, said a few years ago 
in his message to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture: 

“Elsewhere, objectors persist in callin 
this honorable statute of ours an ‘ - 
ment.’ We knowit is not. Under it we 
have better laws, better institutions, better 
morals, and a higher social condition in 
general. Not one of the predicted evils, 
such as loss of native delicacy and dis- 
turbance of home relations, has followed 
in its train.” 


The Herald adds: 
“In inistration the case would be 
even , for it has to be shown that 


women poness adm ive ty. 
It may said that they have no 
chance to demonstrate their ability in this 
direction. But administration is simply 
the conduct of - in contradi 

to private, There is no legal 
impediment in the way of a woman carry- 
ing on a great financial, manufacturing, 
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is , and with those 
who have the sphere of work 
is closely bed by what would 


appear to be their mental limitations, 
which seem (sic) in a large degree to be 
want of ori . If in art, science, 
business, the men of a country had accom- 
plished no more than women have in this 
State, where for — a generation they 
have had practically all of the legal rights 
that men possess, it could hardly be said 
of the former that they had proved their 
capacity for self-government; and until 
some such demonstration is given in the 
field of work that is open to them, why 
should women ask or expect to have that 
fleld extended?” 

Tt cannot truthfully be said that women 
have accomplished Jess in the way of busi- 
ness than men. They have been engaged 
in a different kind of business, that is all. 
They have not done as much shoe-making 
or carpentering as men, but they have 
done vastly more housekeeping, and cvok- 
ing, and caring for children. To run a 
house and family successfully takes quite 
as much administrative capacity as to run 
ashop. Some eminent men have said that 
it takes more. At all events, the ablest 
business man would find his operations 
somewhat hampered if he were required 
to cook three meals a day, to dust, sweep, 
wash, iron, and to take care of a large and 
lively family, while carrying on at the 
same time “a great manufacturing or 
trading establishment.” It is unreasona- 
ble to tell women that they will not have 
“proved their capacity for self-govern- 
ment” till they have proved their capacity 
to carry on two trades at a time. 

The conditions of modern life are driv- 
ing more and more women into lines of 
work outside their homes. Their growing 
success seems to show that women have 
been kept from taking part in outside 
business, more by lack of business educa- 
tion and by the prejudices of society than 
by any wative feminine incapacity for 
business. Women carry on large schools 
for girls; a woman is at the head of 
Wellesley College; women act as man- 
agers of hospitals and infirmaries, of 
women’s prisons, and of great charitable 
institutions; Mrs. Frank Leslie publishes 
half-a-dozen different periodicals, and piles 
up shekels by her business talent; Frances 
Willard presides over and guides an or- 
ganization of 200,000 members; Clara Bar- 
ton has brought into compact working 
order the Red Cross Associations of the 
world; and the Herald says ‘*It has yet to 
be shown that women possess administra- 
tive capacity”! 

It has yet to be shown that great ad- 
ministrative capacity is necessary to qual- 
ify any one to vote; but if this point were 
established, a respectable number of 
women could claim to be qualified for the 
franchise, while ninety-nine hundredths 


of our present voters would be ruled out. 
A. S. B. 





TO THE LEAGUES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
JUNE 9, 1887. 


Dear Friends: The New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar will be held in Music and 
Bumstead Halls, Boston, Dec. 12-19, 1887. 
The Executive Committee for the State of 
Massachusetts is to consist of one person 
from each Club and League of Massachu- 
setts. This may be your president, chair- 
man, executive committee, secretary, or 
any member you may choose to elect. 

We shall have our first meeting at the 
N. E. Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, on Monday, June 20, at 
10 A. M. Please reach Boston as near 
that time as possible. Bring with you the 
entire list of your officers for our future 
use. Do not confine yourselves to dele- 
gates, at this meeting, but come, as many 
as can conveniently do so. 

We hope there will be present one dele- 
gate, at least, from each of the fifty organ- 
izations of the State. Please calla special 
business meeting to consider this, and talk 
over every matter concerning it. The 
Central Bazaar Committee will meet at 
2P. M., and any special matter brought 
up in our Massachusetts Committee can be 
presented to the Central Committee, and 
acted upon before you return home. 

Let some one be prepared to act here for 
you as secretary, so that a full report can 
be made upon the return of the delegates 
to each organization. 

With our recent experience, and with 
the help of the new Leagues, we should 
far exceed the results of last year. Let 
us show the North, South, East, and West, 
in our Massachusetts tables, how to raise 
money in a Bazaar for woman suffrage 
work. For your delight, let me tell you 
that with a small part of the fund raised 
from our last Bazaar, we have leased large 
and beautiful double rooms (one flight 
front) at 3 Park St., for the Mass. W.S. A. 
and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, from Septem- 
ber 1887 to 1893. These rooms are to be 
used also as a home for each member of 
the Leagues and Clubs of Massachusetts. 
Whenever you are in Boston you will be 
welcome to these rooms to meet us or 
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your friends. The oftener you come, 
happier we shall be. » 

With this step, we have only begun the 
“good time coming” as a result of the lag: 
Bazaar. Will you, this year, help other 
States to share in our success, and exteng 
the hospitality of our State to the friends 
from abroad? 

Please reply upon the receipt of this, 

Sincerely yours, 





Encouraging responses to our Bazaar 
circular are coming forward from all parts 
of the country. Especially from Maggs. 
chusetts we are assured of general coo. 
operation. We give the following this 
week: 

BOsTON, JUNE 6, 1887, 

Dear Miss Pond: In answer to your cir. 
cular, I would say that I will take an active 
part in the coming Bazaar. I have already 
engaged a competent person to come to 
Boston as assistant. If I can carry out 4 
plan I have in mind, I think I can bring 
several hundred dollars to the treasury. | 
saw Mrs. Slack recently, and found that 
she also was ready to lend a helping hand. 

Cordially yours, 
A. M. Lougeg, 


WORCESTER, Mass., JUNE 6, 1887, 
Dear Friend: The Worcester Woman 
Suffrage League had already adjourned for 
the season when I received your last com. 
munication. We had voted to work fors 
Suffrage Bazaar in the fall, and several, as 
I chance to meet them, make no objection 
toa “Bazaar of the States,” instead of a 
Bazaar of the State. 
Truly yours, 
Mary C. Harris, 
Pres. Worcester W. S. League. 


NEEDHAM, JUNE 6, 1887, 
I am happy to state that the Needham 
Club have determined to assist in some 
way in the coming Bazaar. Our action 
will grow more definite as the summer 
wears away. Articles have been con- 
menced, and we will endeavor to distribute 
the documents you have sent as soon as 

possible. Respectfully, 
JOANNA E. MILLs. 
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SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN, 


A Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed in Bay City, Mich., on the 17th 
ult. 

In answer to a call, a number of ladies 
and gentlemen met in the Y. M. C. A. par- 
lors for the purpose of organizing the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Bay City. 
The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
May S. Knaggs. Dr. John McDowell was 
elected temporary secretary. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted, the Society 
made auxiliary to the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and the following officers elected: 


President—Mrs. DeLisle P. Holnfes. 

First Vice-President—Rev. 8. H. Roblin. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Sara McLean. 

Secretary—Dr. John McDowell. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. May 5. 
Knaggs. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Helen F. Coman. 

W.H. Clute then addressed the meeting 
on the subject, ‘Woman suffrage.” Suc- 
cess to the new society ! 


~~ 
oo 


SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Henry Co. Equal Suffrage Societies 
met in Convention at Annawan, Illinois, 
May 26 and 27. Twenty-five delegates 
were present from other towns. The 
meetings were well attended, the convel- 
tion an entire success. The papers and 
lectures were all good, and the reports 
showed progress. Mrs. Holmes, our State 
President, calls Henry County the banner 
county. So many ministers taking the 
front rank of suffragists cannot but exert 
an influence on the people in their hearing. 

The State Convention is to be held ia 
our county again this year. It will meet it 
Galva in November. 








L. 6. 
E. M. CHAPIN, Sec, 
Geneseo, Ill., June 6, 1887. 
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ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 


The New York Tribune denounces 4 
cent drama as “mischievous in its mortl 
teaching,” because it takes the ground that 
there should be but one standard of morals 
for men and women. The Tribune say$: 

“This sounds well, as an abstract prop 
sition; but no speciousness of senti 
reasoning has ever dispelled the fact 
women bear children and men do not, 
therefore that the conduct of women is, 
in a most siguificant sense, more im 
to themselves and to society than 
duct of men.” 

It might just as well be said that men be 
come the fathers of children and wome? 
not, and that therefore the conduct of 
men is more important to themselves and 
to society than the conduct of womel 
Every child has two parents, who #* 
jointly responsible for its existence; 
every attempt to make the mother 
or chiefly responsible is the shallowest 
special pleading ever suggested by bums? 
selfishness. Justice can recognize but 0 
moral standard. Equality is to be broug™ 
about, not by lowering the 
women, but by raising it for men. 
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The following memberships have been 
received during the month of May: 
Barz 5 Demet. Soccoccccceccceceves $1.00 
Carroll 1.00 
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Mrs. John 8. 

Miss L. F. S. Barnard...........0-eee0+ 5.00 
Mrs. Clara A. Field .......00+ese006 oes 1.00 
Mra. L. M. Lewis... ..ccccecccccccceeess 1,00 





AGE OF CONSENT REDUCED IN NEW YORK. 


LE Roy, N. Y., JUNE 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On May 24, a bill passed the New York 
Assembly fixing the age of consent for 
females at fifteen years. 

Last year a bill was passed in this State 
raising the age for protection of girls 
trom ten to sixteen. The Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle, of May 24, contained 
an editorial on the subject. I have seen 
no allusion to it in any other paper. It 
would be well to have the name of the 
author of such an infamous act published, 
also those of the members who voted in 
the affirmative. So that efforts could be 
made to prevent their being returned an- 
other year. M. A. B. Howarp. 


SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Des Moines Women’s Club held a 
delightful meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Callanan, on the 28th ult. Mrs. 8. 8. 
Hunting read an able and graceful paper 
on Women in Politics.” This subject had 
been assigned her at the request of Mrs. 





_ Callanan, whose birthday it was. Mrs. 


Hunting showed historically that from 
very early times women had exercised po- 
litical power with advantage. ‘The infer- 
ence from it all was that women are as ca- 
pable of politics to-day asin the past. The 
Club evidently thought so, as in the gen- 
eral discussion that followed the paper, al- 
most all expressed the opinion that a limi- 
tation of suffrage by sex was contrary to 
the principles of this government. The 
meeting proved one of the pleasantest the 
Club has ever held. Ss. 


” 
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HOSPITAL ATTENDANTS FOR THE INSANE. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JUNE 7, 1887. 
&ditors Woman's Journal : 

A school for the training of attendants 
was recently established at the Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane, and the first an- 
dual commencement was held last night. 
The class, at the outset, of 72, was about 
evenly divided between the sexes. There 
were this year 14 graduates, 13 women and 
1 man. Dr. Fletcher, Superintendent of 
the Hospital, said that the class was a 
testimonial of what women can do. 

Yours, W. D. FouLke. 


o-* 
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MISS SHAW IN IOWA. 


STRAWBERRY Pont, IA., JUNE 4, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

With regard to the coming of Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw to our place, we can say, 
48 did Queen Victoria when Miss Abbie 
Hutchinson sang for her; “If you have 
‘xy more such singers in America send 
them over here.” If you have any more 
tuch eloquent speakers in Boston, send 

out here; we warrant them a cor- 
dial welcome. 

We have often wondered why the women 
of Massachusetts have so often been defeat- 
tdin their efforts to secure political equal- 
ity for the women of their State. We think 
it was that they might grow strong. Had 
the victory been easily gained, there might 
not be the host of mighty workers ready 
aid us in the West. L. G. P. 


~~ 
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Mrs. Lovisa H. MERRICK died in 
Charlestown, on the 5th inst., after a long 
‘td painful illness. Mrs. Merrick was a 

friend of woman suffrage. She 
Was always present at the Festivals, with 
‘cordial greeting for every one, and an 
tbiding interest in the cause itself. Her 


husband and two sons survive her. 
L. 8. 


The Buffalo ‘Women’s Union Gymna- 
tum,” like that of Miss Mary Allen, in 
Boston, won laurels for itself at its exhi- 
bition at the close of its school year. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL office has moved 
“up one flight.” , 

A woman in Crewe, England, has lately 
been appointed town crier and bill poster. 
She performs the duties by deputy. 

Mrs. White, wife of ex-President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University, died of 
paralysis last Wednesday. 

Next Tuesday will be promotion day at 
Chauncy Hall. The exercises will begin 
at 10.30 A. M. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Fort Worth, Texas, has opened 
a home for homeless women. 

At Rutlam, in Central India, the founda- 
tion-stone has been laid for « girls’ school, 
to be called the Victoria Jubilee Girls’ 
School. 

The June number of the Woman's 
Tribune is an especially good one. It an- 
nounces that in November the paper will 
become a weekly instead of a monthly. 


Kentucky persists in illustrating an im- 
perfect stage of civilization. The Paducah 
city court has adjudged a woman a vagrant, 
and has ordered her to be sold for thirty 
days to the highest bidder. 


Miss Grace Ray Whitaker has founded 
a Shakespeare prize for the students at 
Chauncy Hall School, to be awarded an- 
nually. A knowledge of twelve plays will 
be required. 

On the Salary grab in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, last Wednesday, 50 Democrats 
and 19 Republicans voted in favor; 97 Re- 
publicans and 22 Democrats against the 
grab. 

It is said that in Kirwin, Kansas, only 
three women could be found who would 
sign a petition asking for a liquor permit. 
The law requires the signatures of twenty- 
five women before a drug-store can sell it. 


Through the eftorts of the W. C. T. U. 
women in Washington, the mammoth 
saloon licensed on the national drill 
grounds, which-was to have one hundred 
bar-keepers, has been forbidden. 


Max Miiller’s three lectures, ‘The Sim- 
plicity of Language,” ‘*The Identity of 
Language and Thought,” and “*The Sim- 
plicity of Thought,” given at the Royal 
Institution, London, last March, have 
been secured for the colurans of the Open 
Court, of Chicago. 


The commencement exercises at Vassar, 
June 8, were largely attended. The gradu- 
ating class numbered thirty-six. The new 
trustees, to serve six years, are Florence 
M. Cushing, of Boston, Elizabeth E. Hop- 
pleton, of Omaha, and Mrs. Helen M. 
Backus, of Brooklyn. 

An old lady who lately died in Vienna 
left all her property, valued at thirty thou- 
sand florins, to her nineteen-year-old 
niece, on condition that the latter should 
never wear clothes of any other cut than 
those worn by her aunt. ‘The niece ac- 
cepted the conditions. 


The “best girl” medal, recently estab- 
lished at Chauncy Hall School, has already 
been referred to in these columns. Curi- 
ously enough, one of the boys who was 
most active in getting it up is the son of a 
member of the “Thayer Association,” 
which founded the “best boy” medal in 
the same school nearly forty years ago. 


The Vassar students heard Mrs. Jenness 
Miller lecture on dress, and the Miscellany 
has a very kind word for the new styles, 
and a sensible one for healthful dress. 
Next year they may have “tea gowns” at 
Vassar. The Pundita Ramabai and Miss 
Kate Stoneman have each addressed the 
students. 


Sir Wilfred Lawson says: 

‘*What is a fanatic? A fanatic is a man 
who sticks to a theory or a policy, totally 
regardless of the reasons and arguménts 
that can be nour against it; and if that 
be fanaticism, all I can say is that the sup- 

orters and upholders of the present licens- 
ng system are the greatest fanatics that 
the world has ever seen.” 


The same remarks apply to opponents 
of woman suffrage. 


We advocate woman suffrage, first, be- 
cause it is her natural, inalienable right; 
second, as the field of politics has become 
putrid with corruption, barren of morality 
and true patriotism, and lacking all the 
elevating, purifying, and refining influ- 
ence which comes of a mingling and a co- 
operation of the sexes, we see no escape 
from national death, but to admit the life- 
giving, spiritual influence of women into 
the councils of the nation.—Chicago Ex- 
press. 

One of the chief advantages of the pres- 
sure of the times on women as wage- 
earners is the necessity it imposes upon 
them of being well. Where one’s respon- 
sibility is fragmentary and elusive, health 
does not come to be so much a matter of 
practical religion as where duty, spelled 
with a very large D, has set its stamp 
upon the worker and given her the privi- 
lege of being a regular and responsible 
human being.—Bvening Record. 





The last monthly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, before the 
summer vacation, was held on the 3d inst. 
Summer Suffrage Conventions are to be 
held, preparations for the Bazaar are to be 
pushed, and the work is not to cease for 
hot weather or anything else. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
has adjourned for the summer. At the 
June meeting, the plan of work of the 
Ohio Society was reported. Mrs. Tracy 
wrote of a proposed convention in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mrs. Segur and Mrs. Stevens 
were to discuss ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal 
Work” at the meeting of the Knights of 
Labor. Mrs. Clara Neymann was to 
speak before the Knights in Chicago, and 
Mrs. Blake was to speak in Toledo in 
July. A circular was read from Mrs. 
Anna Jenness Miller on ‘*Dress,” and her 
magazine was circulated. 


The croakers who are constantly saying 
that women do not appreciate each other, 
were doubtless silenced during anniver- 
sary week; for women of all degrees of 
talent not only met together, but were 
generous and unstinted in their words of 
praise. Further proof of this was given 
on Decoration Day, when the lady who 
read a paper on ‘Boston as a Literary 
Centre” was surprised to see a former 
teacher and a girlhood’s playmate among 
the audience. The hand grasps and 
hearty expressions of regard exchanged 
told a quiet story of woman’s devotion 
through years of separation, and adds one 
more proof to the many, that good women, 
the world over, are not only grateful but 
loyal to each other. Nothing but death 
can break upa friendship which is founded 
on mutual respect. 


“The bodies of eighteen ladies, all in 
full dress, were found lying together at 
the bottom of the staircase leading from 
the second story. These ladies all had 
escorts to the theatre, but no remains of 
the men were found anywhere near where 
these women were burned to death.” This 
item is in a Paris dispatch, after the terri- 
ble destruction of the Opera Comique, and 
it reveals a cowardly selfishness that fair- 
ly appalls the reader. The “escorts,” 
without whom no Parisienne thinks it con- 
venable to visit a public place of amuse- 
ment, saved themselves, or tried to, leav- 
ing the women to perish in the flames! 
Where is the much-vaunted French gal- 
lantry? By the light of the brave action 
of two compositors on the Lanterne, this 
seems the more dastardly. One doesn’t like 
to ask, Could the same evidence of cow- 
ardice have been possible here, unless to 
answer emphatically, No.—Boston Herald. 


O mothers, do not fold the hands 
across your empty lap, and say at fifty, 
“The story is told.” If home has been so 
all-absorbing that outside interests have 
fallen away from you, find the broken 
thread, or take up a new one, and you will 
soon find yourselves among the world’s 
creators. ‘The summer sunshine went 
with the children, but your autumn may 
be long and bright, with real ‘‘haleyon 
days” here and there. Your daughters, 
now young mothers, will feel that your 
example has given them a larger life- 
lease, and the world must needs acknowl- 
edge its errors. ‘The promise for the 
‘golden age” for women is fair, but its 
realization will never be reached until 
home training undergoes the needed re- 
formation, and its girls and women secure 
a physical poise which shall give judg- 
ment and stability to all their undertakings. 
Upon the women of to-day devolves a 
mighty task, but, when filled with glory 
and honor, it teems with rich possibilities. 
—Dr. Elizabeth Chapin. 








Lone Isianp is the largest of the many islands 
dotting Lake Winnepiseogee, and connected 
with the mainland by a bridge. It is three miles 
long and one wide. 250 feet above the level of 
the lake is located Island Home Hotel. A more 
delightful summer retreat cannot be found in the 
whole mountain region, and the views from the 
piazzas cannot be surpassed. Every facility is 
afforded for bathing, boating, fishing, aud excur- 
sions. A farm connected with the hotel daily 
supplies the table with fresh eggs, milk, butter, 
v bles, and berries, while comfortable rooms, 
a ly mail, and the reasonable regard for the 
ope pecuniary limitations makes this island, 
‘or rest and recreation, a poetic fact. Note adver- 
tisement and act thereby. 





Tue advertisement of Monhegan Island will 
interest all marine artists, and every ambitious 
tourist fisherman longing for adventurous boat- 
ing and deep-sea fishing, or those who desire per- 
fect rest seclusion amid the wild charms of a 
rock-bound, sea-environed island far from main- 
land. It rises 150 feet from the sea, and is three 
miles | by one wide. It is the oldest known 

int in New England history. Discovered in 

. by Captains Weymouth and Champlain, it 
soon maintained a prosperous colony, afterwards 
destroyed by marauding Indians. It was origi- 
nally the property of the Indian sachem, Samoset, 
who welcomed the ptt peg Colony. The ruins 
still seen, and relics over two 

hundred years old are often unearthed. It has 
a settlement of nearly forty houses, a chapel 
school-house, ice, and on its highest 

int is a revolving light. It is a veritable fish- 
Ing port, with all of a fishing life. 


CREAT MARK-DOWN SALE OF’ 


FINE GLOVES. 





comprising 


Plain and Emb. Kid Gloves, 
Pig Skin Belge Gloves, 


Miss M. F. FISK, 31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Being obliged to vacate her present quarters July 1, will make a reduction of 10 per cent. on 
all of her Gloves until that time. 


The stock is the finest in the city, the greater portion being of this Season’s Importation 


Plain and Emb. Suede Gloves, 
Yellow and White Chamois, 


‘Extra fine), and a complete line of 


Fowne’s English Silk and Taffeta Gloves. 
Ladies who appreciate a good glove should not neglect this unusual opportunity. 









== 


that of a corset front 


qt 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


BEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed \e 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the ———— = — 4 Ly under fulled is 

so that a corset and a ect it support is provided 
3 f 0 MME! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Wait Rr 
hy: (f 1 a \Y HL] Infants, icular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
{ hit ‘ ’ the growing little ones has been given in 8 
' large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
at 
sts, as made for Children and 


aping the , and from th 
pete, e 





PRICES. 
| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... ecccecee $1.75 
\ 7 a, * e ** Bone Front only +++ 2.00 
j \ . 3, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back ose 2.25 
Ni 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........sseeese0« 1.50 
<tr « 61, * bed $6 BoMmedecccccccccccccce ecccce sooese 1.75 
“* 621, Children’s—without Bones.....+...seessseseesesesecs 75 
631, Infants’ bed OO ceccccccecoosccescoccceccce 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





We can heartily endorse Dr. Devoll’s opinion 
of Willow Brook Farm, advertised in another 
column. We know, by sweet experience, the 
comforts and beauty of this happy home, where 
cultivated ladies, with an intelligent appreciation 
of the demands required by those who want ab- 
solute rest and recuperation, are ever active in 
affording every reasonable nicety that a farm life 
can give, or that even an invalid would exact. 
We have never been happier than at this farm. 


BEST 
American Brussels 


$1,122 per Yard. 


With a view to reducing our 
stock, before taking our semi-an- 
nual inventory, we have set aside 
all those patterns that we do not 
intend to run another season and 
marked them to sell at $1.12 1-2 
per yard, which is the lowest price 
ever made on goods of this quality, 
and MUCH LESS than the 
MANUFACTURERS’ price by 
the quantity. 


BEST 


English Brussels 


—AT— 


$1.25, 
$1.3 73, 


$1.50 
PER YARD. 


We have also set aside all part 
or single rolls of English Brussels, 
which we shall close out at the 
prices above quoted, according to 
pattern and quantity. We advise 
our friends to anticipate their 
Summer and Fall purchases, and 
avail themselves of this unusual 
opportunity. 

Those who cali first will natural- 
ly find the largest stock to select 
from. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 


AND 














30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘“‘Pansy”’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The “Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 


Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 Fran«iin STREET 
Boston 








THE NEW A. & W. NO. 18 


OIL STOVE. 


ABSOLUTELY without an equal, and a wonder 
n practical results. 


GUARANTEED Sars, ODORLESS, PowEaru.L. 
Delivered free to any town in New England, 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0,, 
60 Washington St, Boston. 
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Of clover, pu ni fair, . 
And hed mey' ® rare, 
Moist fe ug, the who 


7 ‘ ‘a i 
Blows soft, and over all my senses wields 
A spell. Deep in the grateful shadow where 
The thick-leayed branches searce admit a ray 
Of dancing sanlight—here in blissful ease, 
Lalled with the drowsy hum of honey-bees, 
I lie and watch the drifting clouds al) day, 
Till the warm hues that tint the waving seas 
Of golden grain fade into sober gray. 


> 


DIED :—DOUBTING. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











Saying, “There is no hope,” he stepped 
A little from our side and passed 
To Hope Eternal. At the last, 
Crying, ‘“‘There is no rest,” he slept. 


A sweeter spirit ne’er drew breath; 
Strange grew the chill upon the air; 
But as he murmured, ‘This is death,” 
Lo! Life itself did meet him there. 
He loved the Will; he did the deed. 
Such love shall live. Such doubt is dust. 
He served thetruth; he missed the creed. 
Trust him to God. Dear is the trust. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


HE 
++ 

PERSEVERANCE. 
part 


BY MARTHA &8. KIRBY. 





“ Yea! though Thou slay me, still will Itrust in Thee.” 
To human eyes the path I tread is lonely; 

Thorns choke the way, I pass with bleeding feet, 
Yet I, who see the goal, cry, Lord, if only 

I may press on, I still will name it sweet. 


For high endeavor blesses all the doing, 
Though men may scoff, and women do me wrong; 
Oh, none the less will I, Heaven’s mercy sueing, 
Strive still to join the ancient Prophet’s song. 


What though the sun rain down his fiery lances, 
Or icy winds scourge me with whips of steel, 

If but my soul a vision of heaven entrances, 
And round my stony pillow angels kneel. 


In burning noonif ofttimes I would linger 

Beneath the paims that nurse some desert spring, 
Stern duty points the way with warning finger, 

I faint, Hope fans me with her snowy wing. 


I will go on, though danger be about me, 
And clang of arms, and tramp of charging steed; 
No foe shall daunt, within me or without me, 


If I but follow where my Captain lead. 
—Unity. 


7c 


LAST WORDS, 








I seem to see your slender fingers straying 
Adown the milk-white keys, 

And hear, as in old times, you, dearest, playing 
Sweet organ symphonies. 


I catch the weird roll of the wondrous minor, 
The tenor’s golden tone; 

And mark where mellowed into sounds diviner 
The alto soars alone. 

The notes fall like red leaves, at noon descending 
And fading in some stream, 

Where the late sun to the tired waves is lending 
The radiance of its gleam. 


You touch on home themes tenderer, sweeter, purer ; 
Deep base divinely rolls; 

And I of life and truth and heaven am surer, 
And the great choir of souls. 


Now we have mated: you have made confession, 
With slow, abated breath 

That sobs and struggles with the soul’s repression— 
Are mine for life and death. 


Gone, gone is this hard world’s unkind rejection, 
Life’s clouds have melted fast; 

I, inthe light of your most sweet affection, 
Forget the toil-scarred past. 


And there are children, dearest! children playing 
By the long, purpling moor, 
There where the mountain-rowan’s limbs are sway” 


ing 
Across the vine-stained floor. 


Tis evening: lo! a cottage light is gleaming 
Beside the gray North Sea; 

And, in the foreground of my soul’s sweet dreaming, 
You sing “The Sands o’ Dee.” 


The tears stand in your blue, blue eyes, my darling! 
You seem to see her dead, 
There where the white waves’ angry threads are 
curling 
Round the rock-girdled head. 


Ah me! you hear the fog-bell’s dreadful pealing, 
The tide cries through the gloom; 

But past the knolls to our rough highland shieling 
The cattle have come home. 


ee Oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


A PAIR OF ‘FRESH AIRS.” 


A True Story. 
BY E. L. B. 


On the evening of July 10, 18—, a mild 
excitement stirred the village of Green 
Pastures. One hundred and three Fresh 
Air children were to arrive that day, and 
be distributed through the community. 
The larger part of the children were girls, 
but Mrs. Caroline Sumner had invited boys. 

“TI did it because there are not as many 
people willing to take boys,” said she, 
‘tand there are plenty of forlorn little fel- 
lows who need the kindness.” 

At five o'clock, therefore, two small 
boys, much smaller than their ages, twelve 
and fourteen, appeared at her door. They 
presented a card which bore their address 
and their names—Timothy and Patrick 
Connell. Mrs. Sumner promptly reproved 
herself for wishing they had not been 
Irish, and made haste to get slices of bread 
and butter, with a banana for each, in ad- 
vance of the family tea, for they had had 
no dinner. She sent them out under the 
big tree to eat, and restrained her own 
Harry and Arthur from following until 
the guests should begin to lose the sense 








waist, besides the 
and gray flannel shirts that formed their 
playing suits. 

“They don’t appear quite as destitute as 
I expected,” said Mrs, Summer to her hus- 
band, ‘‘but there seems no doubt that they 
need the country. There is Timothy 
weighing six pounds less than Harry, and 
he is four years older; and Patsy’s poor 
little fingers are covered with salt-rheum. 
I hope they will remember to confine 
themselves to their own towels.” 

The visitors showed signs of homesick- 
ness the first evening, but they were cheer- 
ful in the morning, and came to breakfast 
with good appetites, though conservative 
tastes. They regarded mushes of all 
kinds, and every form of bread, except 
white, with suspicion. They were barely 
willing to drink milk, evidently preferring 
something hot and sweet. 

**But I won’t encourage them in it,” said 
Mrs. Sumner. ‘Their poor little bodies 
have been starved now on white bread and 
tea, and though we cannot change their 
tastes in ten days, I will try at least to 
have them eat nourishing food for that 
time.” 

To some extent she was successful. 
Putrick ventured to try cracked wheat with 
maple syrup, and recommended it to his 
brother: ‘“I'ry it, Tim, it’s good;” and 
huckleberries proved an attractive accom- 
paniment to brown bread and milk. But 
evidently they had a taste for high season- 
ings and strong flavors. The salt and 
pepper that they added to their food was 
something astonishing to Harry and Ar- 
thur, whose sensitive little tongues rejected 
the least suspicion of the pungency of 
pepper, and always found the soup salt 
enough. 

“TI told Patsy that I should think he 
would have salt rheum, because he eats so 
much salt,” said Harry to his mother. 

‘IT should like to know what sort ofa 
home these boys really have,” said Mrs. 
Sumner, after several days had passed. 
‘Timothy says his father keeps a store, 
and makes as much as fifty-five dollars a 
week, and that they live in a house with 
seven rooms. If this is true, they are not 
proper subjects for the charity of the 
Fresh-Air Fund. ‘They both go to school 
still, and if they were really poor, they 
would by this time be set to earning some- 
thing instead. Arthur says they told him 
that their father gave them each five dol- 
lars to spend when they came away, and 
they wanted to know where the store was. 
We should not give our boys five dollars 
apiece for a fortnight’s spending money.” 

“Very likely they have not as much,” 
replied Mr. Sumner. ‘Boys often like to 
boast of their possessions.” 

The children enjoyed their holiday. 
They fished, they rowed, they bathed, they 
followed the haymakers, and ‘Timothy 
was very desirous of being invited by one 
of the neighboring farmers to spend the 
rest of the summer. Mrs. Sumner’s chil- 
dren did not enjoy the time as much as did 
their guests. Arthur told his mother that 
he thought they were “‘rather rough.” 

“And, mamma, Timothy said a swear 
word, once, when we were in the boat. I 
think Patsy came very near telling a lie, 
too, when he told you that he thought 
twice a day was enough to go in bathing, 
and he went in five times that day ; he did, 
truly, mamma. Don’t you think you 
ought to tell them that they must not go 
into the water so much?” 

**Do you think so?” asked Mrs. Sumner, 
as she told her husband of this report. 

**Well, my dear, they smell much sweet- 
er than when they came. Perhaps they 
will bear it without restriction. Proba- 
bly, after leaving here, they won’t get an- 
other thorough washing until next sum- 
mer.” 

In the middle of the second week came 
a letter announcing the speedy arrival of 
some long-expected friends. 

‘‘Midsummer isjust the time when others, 
besides Fresh Airs, like to go to the coun- 
try,” said Mrs. Sumner. ‘‘James, you 
must mend that broken bedstead and set 
it up, and we can give up our own room 
for a few days. And please bring me a 
fine comb when you come from the village 
to-day ; I have suspicions.” 

These were justified by the arrival of the 
comb, and the last days of the Fresh Airs 
were ones of harassing watchfulness to 
prevent two-year-old Clara, who was a 
sociable little soul, from caressing the new 
playmates, while Harry and Arthur re- 
ceived many a warning glance to remind 
them to keep their heads beyond jumping 
distance. 

On the last day before Timothy and 
Patsy were to return to the city, Mr. Sum- 
ner asked his wife if she had taken a 
pocket-knife from his tool-box. ‘I know 
I put it there,” said he; ‘and I can’t find 
it. Do you suppose”’—— 

‘*Let us look everywhere. else, first,” 








said she, “and if it really is not to be 
found, we can examine their pockets when 
they are in bed.” 

The search was unsuccessful, and it was 
feeling much like a culprit that Mrs. Sum- 
ner felt in the various pockets of her 
guests. In each boy’s pocket was a five- 
dollar bill, as Arthur bad said. There 
were shells, stones, strings, but no knife. 

**At least it will be a satisfaction to know 
that they have not taken it,” she said. 

In the last pocket was a bright little 
match-box, freshly filled. 

‘That is exactly like Harry’s match-box. 
Can it be that Patsy had one just like it?” 
She slipped it back into the pocket, and 
opened their parcel, securely tied, ready 
for the morning start. 

‘““Why, here is the packet of Harry’s 
pansy seed, and my sensitive plant, and 
your lettuce. I know Harry did not give 
away all his pansies, though I promised 
‘Timothy some of the seed of the sensitive 
plant. And here is Arthur’s box of silk- 
worm cocoous. I don’t believe he gave 
those away; but I will ask him.” 

The last article in the parcel was reached 
—no knife had been found, 

“Yet I can’t help thinking that they have 
got it somewhere,” said Mr. Sumner. 

Just after putting out the light in their 
own room, ‘*James,” said Mrs. Sumner, 
‘there is one place where we did not look 
—in their shoes.” She glided back in the 
darkness, and slipped her hand into a shoe. 
The cold handle of the lost knife met her 
fingers, and in the other shoe was a smaller 
knife, belonging to one of her own boys. 

“TI have no doubt now that all those 
other little things were stolen, too,” said 
she, ‘and very likely the money as well. 
Now, shall we simply take the things and 
say nothing? I suppose we ought not to 
do that. I ought tospeak tothem. They 
are sO young, perhaps they would be in- 
fluenced by a kind talk, and I will go into 


their room before they get up and find 


their empty shoes.” 

In the morning, when the sound of 
voices told her that the boys were awake, 
she entered the room. They lay looking 
calm and cheerful, as if no pangs of con- 
science had disturbed their repose. 

**Good-morning, boys,” said she. “I 
came in because there was something I 
wanted to say to you, privately, on this 
last morning. I learned something last 
night about these little boys that made me 
very sorry. Timothy, can you think of 
something that I should be sorry to learn 
about you?” 

A shadow of surprise, but no guilt, 
crossed Tim's face, as he said, ‘No, 
ma’am.” 

‘Patrick, do you know what it could be? 
something that troubled me so much that 
I could not sleep for thinking of it?” 

Thoughtful pause; innocent ignorance 
on each boy’s countenance. 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Patrick. 

In a very quiet voice she said: ‘*Mr. 
Sumner left a knife in the tool-box a few 
days ago.” No mistaking now the look of 
conscious guilt that fell like a cloud upon 
each face. (**They both know. I am right 
in talking to them together,” she thought. ) 
‘*Yesterday we missed it. We looked every- 
where for it. Then we thought, perhaps a 
little boy might have wanted it and taken 
it. And we found it, with another knife, 
and Arthur’s match-safe, and Harry’s co- 
coons, and the flower seeds.” 

The boys were looking intensely sober. 
She spoke very gently, and with many 
pauses, that each thought might make a 
distinct impression. 

‘**You know what they call people who 
take things that are not their own? Thieves. 
Just think of it. Timothy Connell a thief / 
Patrick Connell a thief! And I never 
thought such a thing of you; never locked 
up anything from you, nor watched you, 
because I trusted you, little visitors at my 
house. Haven’t I been kind to you, and 
tried to give you a pleasant time?” 

A nod was the sole response. 

*“*Do you think people would want to in- 
vite you for the ‘country week’ if they 
thought you would take their things? If 
Farmer Brown knew this, would he be 
willing to invite Timothy to stay the rest 
of the summer with him?” . 

Timothy nestled uneasily. He had want- 
ed very much to stay. 

‘*T hope,” she went on, ‘‘that this is the 
first time you have ever taken anything 
that was not yours. It is very easy fora 
boy to lose his good name. If people find 
once or twice that you have taken things, 
they will be afraid to trust you, even if 
you mean to be honest afterward. Now, 
I am not going to punish you in any way, 
for perhaps no one ever spoke to you of 
stealing before, to show you how bad and 
wrong a thing it is; but you can see how 
unkind you would feel it, if your mother 
invited visitors, and they should take 
things of hers and yours to carry away. 
It isn’t true, is it, Patrick, that you want to 
grow up to bea thief? You woulda great 
deal rather be an honest and honorable 
man, of whom every one would think well, 
and whom no one would ever be afraid to 





trust? Add you, too, Timothy? Yes, I 
thought so. I could not believe that you 
wanted to grow up wicked men; and per- 
haps you never thought how this would be 
the beginning of it. But if a little boy 
takes little things, a bigger boy may take 
bigger ones, and grow worse and worse 
the older he is. Now, if you will promise 
me never again to take anything that is 
not yours, no one shall know from me that 
you were not honest here. I will not speak 
of this among the neighbors to make them 
think badly of you. You shall have a fair 
chance to begin a good life, now. Will 
you promise, Timothy? and you, Patrick?” 

She wondered, as they both meekly 
said, ‘*Yes, ma’am,” whether the promise 
would have some small restraining power. 

“I did not take things from your parcel, 
because I thought possibly the children 
had given them to you; but they were 
awake before I came in here, and said that 
they had not. Now, I am going down 
stairs, and when you get up I want you to 
open the bundles and take them out.” 

When she returned, the two boys were 
looking pensively out of the window, and 
all the little stolen things were lying on the 
table. 

“Now,” said she, “I am going to give 
you some of the seeds, and when you see 
the little plants growing, you must let 
them remind you of the promise.” 

It was with a mingled feeling of relief 
for herself and sympathy with the children 
that Mrs. Sumner saw them leave the 
house, after breakfast, with a large box 
of berries which they had industriously 
gathered to carry home, und their hand- 
kerchiefs full of mosses and shells. She 
would gladly have given such help as she 
could, to children in need, but the question 
arose whether this especial form of charity 
is a useful one. What permanent good can 
be done to either body or spirit in two 
weeks, when the child sinks back into the 
old, neglected life for the other fifty weeks 
of the year? Is anything more accom- 
plished than a passing pleasure—a holiday 
given, which he is sometimes too homesick 
to enjoy? And, granting that the pleas- 
ure is, itself, a sufficient end, is proper dis- 
crimination used as to the recipients of it? 
These children said that the question was 
asked in school, ‘‘Who would like to go to 
‘country week’?” If any other test of need 
or fitness was applied, they did not know 
it. They had been repeatedly sent into the 
country, yet, apparently, their parents 
were able to pay for their children’s ex- 
cursions, instead of receiving them as char- 
ity. 
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ART EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





Since cultivation of art must be bred 
into a people, and slowly assimilated by 
them, it is a matter of congratulation that 
in so many American cities, a movement 
for industrial art education has been well 
begun. 

The woman who has a thorough art ed- 
ucation can to-day easily find employment. 
The demand for art-teachers is in excess 
of the supply. Eighteen young ladies 
who graduated from a school of design in 
one of our Eastern cities found immediate 
and lucrative employment. Occupation 
in the useful and ornamental arts will give 
to the rising ambition and talent of Amer- 
ican girls a large and noble scope. ‘There 
is an unworked mine of untold wealth 
among us,” says Professor Walter Smith, 
“in the art education of women. .. We 
could utilize much human life, not now 
profitably occupied, by educating and em- 
ploying women as teachers of art. There 
are also many branches of art workman- 
ship, requiring delicate fingers and native 
readiness of taste, which could be better 
performed by women than men.” ‘There 
is, therefore, for young women obliged 
to think of self-support, a large and hope- 
ful future. Industrial art furnishes them 
with a fitting for many kinds of employ- 
ment, pleasant and profitable, labor well 
suited to their tastes, their strength, and 
capacity. They must be willing to ele- 
vate their standard of preparation; must 
be content to serve a long and sometimes 
laborious apprenticeship to their various 
professions. 

No investment of funds will yield so 
large an interest to an American city, as 
the money given to found technical and 
industrial schools, where gifted and prom- 
ising girls can be trained for such occu- 
pations at small expense to themselves. 
Their commercial value, alone, should give 
them practical importance in any commu- 
nity. And as industrial art and fine art 
have, in the main, the same elementary 
basis, whatever promotes the former must 
aid the latter directly or indirectly; and 
thus the public taste will be elevated, and 
the public judgment of art-matters edu- 
cated. 

I have emphasized the need and value of 
industrial art-education for women, be- 
cause of the deficiency in this respect in 
our present school systems; and because 
it offers to the ambition of women an alg 
most limitless field, not crowded with ap- 
plicants, as is the profession of teaching. 


within a mile of his mill for $5,000, if ay 
art-schoo] had been maintained there for 
five years,” we have a very strong reason 
for the conviction that the technical schoolg 
and schools of design, already doing such 
good work, will be increased and rendered 
thoroughly efficient. When was an Amer. 
ican accused of indifference to any ques- 
tion of money-saving or money-making? 
The difficulties in the way of art-education 
vanish daily. Its agencies and its area 
have doubled in the last half-dozen years, 
and are already providing employment for 
large numbers of women.— Mary A. Liver. 
more. _* 
WORKINGWOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Sunday Record finds, with surprise, 
that Boston workingwomen want to vote, 
Here is its breezy account of its investiga. 
tions: 


“Oh, women don’t want to vote,” said 
the Cheerful Cynic; “it’s only a few 
cranks and extremists who are interested 
in this suffrage business,” 

‘““Maybe that’s true, and maybe not,” 
said the woman addressed. *‘I’ve long 
thought I'd like to find out. Indeed, to 
tell the strict truth, I've been asking 
women by the score for a long time, and | 
am amused and amazed to find out how 
many more of them do want to vote than [ 
had any idea of.” 

*The horrid, unwomanly things!’ said 
the Cynic. ‘Give me a list of their names, 
and I’ll inform the anti-suffragiste, and 
have them appoint a committee to go and 
labor with them. A woman who wants to 
vote ought to be shot. But then, women 
as a class don’t want to.” 

‘**Women as aclass!’ Nonsense! That 
cry comes from women of leisure, who, as 
au class, don’t want to vote; they are 
women who know nothing of the hard 
work of the world; women who never 
earned a dollar in their lives. What do 
you suppose the workingwomen think 
about it?” 

‘It would make interesting reading,” 
said the Cynic. 

“Well, here it is. 
worth. 
resses : 

**What, vote just like a man! Whac for?” 
said Mrs. C.’s cook. 

‘For city officers, for instance. For a 
chance to say who should rule Boston.” 

‘And would the other women go and 
vote?” 

“T mean, suppose they did, would you?” 

“You bet.” I hate to note that down, 
but that is what Mrs. C.’s cook said. Mrs. 
C. herself would have worded it different- 
ly, especially as she is an anti-suffragist. 

I tried Mrs. W.’s cook next, and found 
her a woman of ideas. She was born in 
this country of Irish parents, and she is 
particularly anxious to live to vote. 

‘Want to vote? Huh! Course I do.” 
And then she went on to give her reasons. 





Take it for what it is 
I began with the cooks and wait- 


/ They had to do with the whiskey ques- 


tion. She is a bitter enemy of whiskey, 
and it’s worth while to hear her talk tem- 
perance. [am not going to give a list of 
my’cooks. Many of them were stolid and 
indifferent. The thought had never come 
to them in one way or another, but the in- 
variable question, in reply to my question, 
was: ‘*Vote? What for?” And it was fun 
to tell them and see how they opened their 
eyes at some of the ideas. Second girls 
don’t want to vote, asaclass. They have 
heard their mistresses laugh at the ‘“‘suf- 
frage cranks,” and your average waitress 
cannot be expected to be more progressive 
than her mistress. 

But come with me into the stores and 
ask the thousands of girls who work in 
them, how they feel on the question. | 
have asked a great many, and wherever 
they have given a second thought to the 
subject they say, invariably : 

‘I'd like to vote if the other girls did.” 

One very intelligent girl in one of the 
dry-goods stores said that she registered 
to vote at the school election. : 

“*{ did just want to go down and putin 
my ballot, but I hated to go alone, so I had 
to stay out. I'll just tell you how it is,’ 
said she, ‘every girl I know who reads the 
ag would like to have a hand in things. 

ou have to read the papers if you want 
to know how things go. I’d vote to have 
the girls read the papers, if I had a chance, 
quick enough.” 

One girl to whom I spoke smiled at me 
roy in reply to my uestion. 
‘“Maybe | would if I knew more about it. 
said she. ‘I don’t get much time to 
anything at all, and it seems as though 
the women that want other women to vote 
spend all their time talking to the wome! 
who have plenty of time to read about it. 

“It’s not going to be thought anything 
against, pow soon, is it, for women (0 
vote?” asked one saleswoman. 

“How is it with you, and the girls yo" 
know ?” I asked in reply. 

“Well, they don’t laugh about it the 
way they used to. I’ve heard that whe? 
women vote the working-girls’ll have # 
better chance. I don’t know how that 
but I know that I know just as much 
about what’s right as my brother does, 
and he says he thinks I ought to lear? 
about these things, and vote. He is* 
Knight of Labor.” I 

Of course some of the women whom 
asked said ‘‘No,” up and down, to BY 
query. ; found these apparently nena + 
persons in a great many places, 
every instance, I felt interested to add one 
more inquiry. 

$4 you had a chance to g° and 
vote for a law-and-order candidate 28 of 
posed to a whiskey candidate, what peor f 





“Pd vote against whiskey every 
time.” , 
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as well. iat T.90 thle 

pp the omen were ia favor 
of suffrage, to those who were indif- 
ferent, a8 well as to those who thought 
they were » and every working- 
woman of all said in ay My vote 
against liquor every time. If voting 
means doing allI can to make wor 
women have pleasanter homes, I'd go and 
yote, and I wouldn’t care what anybody 
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“You'll hear an awful lot of nonsense 
about the ill-effect of foreign women’s vot- 
ing und all that sort of thing,” said one brisk 

, for I did not confine my inquir- 
jes to saleswomen by any means, “but I'll 
tell you why I want to vote on all ques- 
tions and why I do vote at the school elec- 
tions. It is because it gives me an interest in 
life outside of earning my living. What is 
life for, if every minute of it goes to getting 
enough to eat and to wear? Women may 
do about as they please in this world, if 
they only think so, and I believe the men 
are ready to give them all the chance they 
want, but they’ve got to step forward 
and take it. It would be altogether too 
much to expect of the men that they 
should make women vote before the women 
are interested. And I tell you nobody 
has any idea how fast the workingwomen 
are getting interested. I know them. 1 
am one of them. ‘They tell me things that 
all their philanthropists in the world 
couldn’t out of them. They trust me, 
pecause they know | read and think about 
these things, and I give you my word for 
it, that just as fast as the chance is ten 
them, the consciences of the working- 
women of Boston will bring them forward 
into the ranks of voters, and they won't be 
scared out of it, either.” 

Type-writers and box-makers, seam- 
stresses and cashiers, workingwomen in 
every class, have been asked the question: 

“Would you vote if you had the chance?” 

And the entirely unpolitical, single- 
minded sentiment of the class may be 
summed up in the reply : 

“Yes, if the other girls did, and it would 
help to do some good in the world.” 


i 
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NO TIME FOR THE MIND. 


A certain village in Western Pennsyl- 
vania has been known for many genera- 
tions as the Purgatory of bad housekeep- 
ers. ‘To be a model housekeeper is the one 
ambition of its women. Although many 
of them are wealthy, very few have ser- 
vants. 

“What I do myself is well done” is 
their favorite maxim. Their houses are 
immaculately neat. The rooms are daily 
aired, swept, dusted, and then closed up, 
while the family live in the kitchen. The 
cupboards are full of lucent jellies and 
jams; a new recipe creates a stir of ex- 


citement in the community only equalled |. 


by a new stitch in fancy work. 

“It was years before we would give in 
to sewing-machines,” said a matron of the 
village, ‘‘and even now we make all un- 
derclothing by hand.” 

A new-comer to the town, a woman of 
rare brilliancy and sweetness of nature, 
was ostracized because “ther linen sheets 
were not hem-stitched, and she bought her 
canned goods.” 

These women have no time for reading, 
music, travel, or social enjoyment. ‘They 


* are forced to remain silent while their hus- 


bands or children discuss any matter of 
general interest. 

Well-cooked viands and neat houses un- 
doubtedly are good things, but they are 
hot worth the sacrifice of a woman’s whole 
thoughts, life, and being.. Where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also; 
and if a woman makes a fetich of her table- 
linen or the temporary box in which she 
lives, her mind and affections soon will be 
measured by them. 

No human being can be wider or higher 
than the God which he worships; and the 
God which a man serves is not the invisible 
Being to whom he gives an hour on Sun- 
day, but that to which he sacrifices the 
thoughts, the hopes, the efforts of his life. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





DRESS AND VICE. 


The relation of dress itself, as well as 
the love of it, to immorality, should be 
Carefully discussed. I am glad that the 
Minneapolis Convention adopted the fol- 
lowing as one specification of its pledge 
for women : 

“I promise, by the help of God, to be 
Wodest in dress.” 

Alas, that the time has come when in 

(so-called) ‘‘best society” of this 
Christian Republic, reputable women will 
‘ppear in such costume as makes it diffi- 
cult for sons and brothers to keep the 

Cross Pledge. If women realized 
unspeakable degradation of this ex- 
Posure, if they could be made to know 
results that inevitably and swiftly fol- 
such immoral exhibitions of what 
should be reserved for the sacred and in- 
ost privacy of home, they would need no 
of artificial color for the cheeks, 
would be carmined with shame. 
young women knew what is the out- 
come to those tempted as they are not, of 
‘0 evening spent in their company, where 
the low corsage, the naked arm, the whirl- 
lng allure young manhood, they 
Would sink upon their faces before Godin 
Peuitence.’ If thiey realized what distressed 
Parents could tell them, as they have told 





me, about the results of such temptation 
upon the condact of their sons; the pen- 
alties, vicariously borne; the blight upon 
home’s peace and purity, not even the all- 
potent dictum of the (im)-"‘modiste” could 
hereafter bring them to this unchaste 
public disrobing.—Frances EZ. Willard. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
BESSIE’S DREAM. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 








All on a May-day morning 
The sun was shining bright 

On apple-orchard blossoms 
Of sweetest pink and white, 


When “Bessie, Bessie, waken!”’ 
She heard her mamma say; 

But she was dream-enchanted, 
And couldn’t come away. 


The while a summer fairy, 
With primrose-colored hair, 
And eyes as blue as flax-flowers, 
And brow like snowdrops fair, 


Was pleading : “Gentle mortal, 
I ask of you a boon: 

Show me the way to Summer! 
I must have waked too soon; 


“For surely ’tis but Springtime, 
By this fresh-tinted grass, 

And unfledged birdlings nested 
Where’er my footsteps pass. 


“TI know I have your pity, 
For you can understand 

How I may be forever 
The jest of Fairyland, 


“Unless yon kindly show me 
Where Summertime may be!” 
’ And this was Bessie’s answer, 
Said low and tenderly: 


“You go ‘round Cowslip Corner, 
Then follow Daisy Row, 

Quite past the Park of Pansies, 
To where the royal show 


“Of red rose palace windows 
Comes flashing on your sight, 
This side the convent spires 
Of lilies saintly white. 


“There morning-glory trumpets 
Will blow a bugle-call 

To coxcombs on the border 
And sunflowers by the wall, 


“And honeysuckle torchlight 
Be blent with sunset’s glow, 

When Peru’s marvel opens 
The time of day to show. 


“Now, take this pathway, Fairy, 
And when you look around 

You’ll know I’ve told you truly, 
For summer will be found.” 


The funny dream was ended, 
And Bessie laughed to know 

That she could teach a fairy 
The way it ought to go, 


And answered mamma’s question, 
“*Will you sleep on till noon?” 

With, ‘I’ve notslept as much too late 
As the fairy woke too soon.” 





HONEST DOGS. 


It is told by Professor Bell that, when a 
friend of his was travelling abroad, he one 
morning took out his purse to see if it con- 
tained enough money for a day’s trip he 
proposed making. He went away from 
his lodgings, leaving a trusted dog behind. 
When he dined, he took out his purse to 
pay, and found that he had lost a gold 
coin from it. When he got home in the 
evening, his servant told him that the dog 
seemed to be very ill, as they could not 
get it to eat anything. He went at once 
to look at his favorite; and, as soon as he 
entered the room, the faithful creature ran 
to him, laid down the missing gold coin at 
his feet, and then devoured the food placed 
for it with great eagerness. The gentle- 
man had dropped the coin in the morning. 
The dog had picked it up and kept it in 
his mouth, fearing even to eat, lest he 
should lose his master’s property before 
he had a chance to give it back. 

There are a great many stories of this 
kind, and stories of dogs reclaiming prop- 
erty belonging to their owners. Sir Pat- 
rick Walker tells how a farmer, having 
sold a flock of sheep to a dealer, lent him 
his dog to drive them home, a distance of 
thirty miles, asking him to give the dog a 
meal at the journey’s end and tell it to go 
home. 

The drover found the dog so useful that 
he resolved to steal it, and, instead of send- 
ing it back, locked it up. The collie grew 
sulky, and at last made its escape. Evi- 
dently thinking the drover had no more 


‘right to keep the sheep than he had to 


keep itself, the honest creature went into 
the field, collected all the sheep that had 
belonged to its master, and, to that per- 
son’s intense astonishment, drove the 
whole flock home again! 

Dogs are not only honest themselves, 
but they will not permit others to be dis- 
honest. The late Grantly Berkeley used 
to tell of his two deerhounds, ‘‘Smoker” 
and Smoker’s son, “Shark,” a curiously 
suggestive instance of parental discipline, 
The two dogs were left alone in a room 
where luncheon was laid out. Smoker’s 
integrity was invincible, but his son had 
not yet learned to resist temptation. 
Through the window, Mr. Berkeley noticed 
Shark, anxiously watched by his father, 
steal a cold tongue, and drag it to the floor- 
“No sooner had he done so,” says his mas- 


ter, ‘than the offended sire rushed upon 
him, rolled over him, beat him, and took 
away the tongue,” after which Smoker 
retired gravely to the fireside.— Adapted 
from Chambers’s Journal. 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 





Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, fer without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 

lon the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
t each 


imitations. 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 
ta.” e-list. 


HOLUMBIA RUBBER CO 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 26 
of deli 


cts. 
80a eats, Vi ables, and ae &e.. y 
copking end serving. All the I es and delieacie 
ofthe season to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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CONSUMPTION, 


Baty penationn sae gene 





Freckles, 


Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


Dandraff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
CURES Beale Head and othee or Moarafen 
CURES fences nee, Borne, Techings and 


ARRESTS sicconive growin. “"" ‘nanees ® 


RESTORES wow Viste Cn’ Bala Pince. ™™ 
UNSURPASSED 12° Wrsissome, Pure am: 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; I's not an OiL 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {2 *..2"int 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, srerson ete ae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 
as a Tollet Requisite 


* CACTUS BALM and Dressing for the 


Hatr, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of es 1 efit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains, This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
Susan C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. , 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
Henry B. Blackwell. eed 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. P id 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
+ ang Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c. 6 “ a 4.00 “ 








Ladies’ Collars, 15e. 6 “ 
1.70. 


1.50 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 3.00 “ 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SABAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + I2—4P.M. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co 
School of Painting and Music, Astronom 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a 

of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Prof 








Obser- 


essors, Teeny tees 
Teachers. oo sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





QW 4ntemons COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th, Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthtul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+++ PYTTTy $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ Cecccecccccccses 225. 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+.ssseeeeees e 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once..... eo «= 5, 
Graduation Fee....ccccesessees cosceceeccees 30. 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOE, 
ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she ks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ents 
are given as usual at her office. 

es’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose ype 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (rece t Thursdays). 
For particulars send for ~ why 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. yn ay on for colle; 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., ( of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues — Se weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Gecvetare, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. ures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information aprly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
Second Avenue, New York. 

















9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway, New York City. 


KCENICS fen Sin 
LEVER fic. Sey7nsy crate tas 


PILLS "rai noe 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 


WINE OF COCA Sieve fomic!snd 


stimulant. @1 a botie. 


JOSEPH: T. BROWN & CO., — 








405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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BROOKLYN WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The pretty hall of the Long Island His- 
torical Society was comfortably filled on 
Wednesday, June Ist, and there was a 
fringe of people standing at the rear of the 
room, when Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs called to 
order the meeting for the purpose of advo- 
cating the appointment of representative 
women upon the Brooklyn Board of Educa- 
tion. There were in the audience a very 
large number of women school teachers, 
but there were plenty of men as well, who 
pounded the floor with their canes at all 
the telling points. Upon the platform 
were seated, besides Dr. Storrs, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia H. Cary, Mrs. Emma F. Pettengill, 
Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, Judge Joshua 
Van Cott, the Rev. Isaac K. Funk, Comp- 
troller Brinkerhoff, Mark D. Wilber, F. W. 
Hinrichs, Benjamin Estes, Ripley Ropes, 
S. V. White, Gen. A. C. Barnes, and the 
Rev. C. W. Millen. 


“IT count it a great pleasure and a great 
honor,” said Dr. Storrs, ‘‘to open a meet- 
ing gathered to further, as far as we may, 
the appointment of some of the intelligent 
women of Brooklyn on the Board of Edu- 
cation. For some years I have been under 
the conviction that women should have a 
part, as they have a surpassing interest, in 
the education of their children. During 
the first ten or twelve years of a city 
child’s life, the father has but little to do 
with its training. The mother has the 
livelier interest, and exerts more influence 
upon its forming mind. Women are prac- 
tical as well as enthusiastic, and would 
bring a fine combination of the two quali- 
ties to the sessions of the Board. It is an 
honor to New York that two excellent 
women have been appointed on the School 
Board of that city. It is an honor to 
Boston that women are upon her Board 
of Supervisors. In Brooklyn, where the 
proportion of women to men teachers is 
almost fifty to one, there is an especial fit- 
ness in this change. I hope it will come 
under Mayor Whitney and place a laurel 
on his brow. If not in his time, in that of 
some other Mayor it will be done. ‘There 
bas never been such a meeting as this in 
Brooklyn to further this cause; it will be 
followed by others, and the change will be 
made in time. I am not the speaker of the 
evening, but the herald of others, whom I 
will introduce to you; and first, Mrs. Laura 
Holloway, who will read to you some let- 
ters.” 

Mrs. Holloway read first the following 
letter from ex-Mayor Low: 

31 Burne SiIP, 
New York, June 1, 1887. } 
To the Corresponding Secretary, etc. : 

Replying to your favor of the 30th, I have the 
honor to say that I am in sympathy with your 
desire that some suitable women should be ap- 
pointed upon the Board of Education. The rea- 
sons which prevented me from making such ap- 
pointments, when it lay within my power to do 
so, were temporary in their character, and did 
not go to the root of the question. I shall be 
much pleased if his Honor the Mayor sees fit to 
comply with the petition asking him at this time 
to make such appointments. 

Respectfully, Seru Low. 


The next letter read was from ex-Mayor 
Grace, who, after expressing his regret at 
not being able to be present at the meeting, 
set forth his reasons for appointing Mrs. 
Agnew aud Miss Dodge upon the New 
York Board. After explaining minutely 
the difference of system between the New 
York and Brooklyn Boards, Mr. Grace 
went on to say that he believed two of five 
members of each Board of Trustees (in 
New York) should be women. He adds: 

‘IT have come to believe, and particularly 
of recent years since I became more thor- 
oughly familiar with our school system, 
that if it is proper to leave the education 
of our youth to the women (which we vir- 
tually do, for nine-teuths or more of our 
teachers are women), then the best judges 
as to the manner in which these women 
perform their duties arealso women, rath- 
er than men. 

‘*Women are the natural educators of the 
race, not only but in all of our great cities 
are following this natural calling with 
eminent success, I believe that on your 
Board of Education, with the daties that 
the Commissioners have to perform, wom- 
en would be able to devote, not only more 
time, but a closer and more valuable at- 
tention to the details of management and 
control, than men Commissioners are able 


0. 

“Our Boards of Education involve the ex- 
penditure of very large sums of money, 
and the transaction of a large volume of 
affairs of a business and administrative 
kind ; and just as [ believe that women are 
better qualified for certain classes of work 
in connexion with educational matters, so 
I believe that men are far-and-away better 
qualified for the handling of the purely 
business side of this great public function ; 
and since ev ing clearly rests upon 
the proper conduct of the business side of 
these affairs, 1 think that our Boards of 
Education should be controlled by a ma- 
jority of men. But I believe, nevertheless, 
that the minority should be women, and 
that, with this combination of a majority 
of business men and a minority of philan- 
thropic women looking after its affairs 
from the educational. and ethical point of 
view, the outcome of our system would be 
better than it is to-day.” 


Cordial letters, in a similar strain, from 
the honorable Silas B. Dutcher and from 
Mrs. Agnew, one of Mayor Grace’s new 
commissioners, were alsoread. Mrs, Hol- 
loway added that she had some letters 
from people opposed to the movement, 
but these she did not read. 


I. V. White was next intro- 
and wittily described the 


of bimself and e col n 
coo drat Uiicotoraee ox'tue rcetige teens 
for Consumptives. The men ran the thing 








money matters quite as well as 
men, and that they could, at least, pay for 
their own car and carriage fare imgoing to 


the board meetings. Business men, such 


or the dry-goods distritt. Women would 
come to them with a fresh zeal, which 
would accomplish wonders. 

Miss Eleanor Hooper,who shows marked 
improvement in her art, next played a vio- 
lin solo in masterly style, after which Dr. 
Storrs introduced Mrs. Emma F. Petten- 
gill, the President of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Wayside Home, one of the most 
pores oy of Brooklyn’s charities. 

rs. Pettengill began by reading a few 
newspaper scraps, illustrating the fact that 
other cities throughout the North and West 
utilize the services of women on educa- 
tional boards, and referred to a number of 
local and a charities managed by 
women and entirely controlled by them. 
She added that though women managed 
the finances of all these organizations, she 
had yet to hear of a defaulting or embez- 
zling treasurer of the gentler sex, and the 
point was loudly applauded. 

Judge Joshua W. Van Cott, who spoke 
next, told one of Wendell Phillips’ stories 
about a man in Boston who married a rich 
woman, and, dying a year later, left a will 
giving the use of his wife's property to her 
so long as she remained unmarried. This 
he proposed as an illustration of Mayor 
Grace’s remark about tbe superior financial 
ability of men. Judge Van Cott said that 
there were no reasous in law or common 
sense why women should not be members 
of the Board of Education. Their exclu- 
sion was absurd and illogical. ‘The budget 
of our Board of Education this year is 
$2,000,000. There are some sixty schools, 
and some 60,000 or 70,000 pupils, half of 
them girls. ‘There are twenty women prin- 
cipals and 1,200 women teachers. In the 
face of these facts the exclusion of women 
from the management of the schools is a 
monstrous mistake. Is it not absurd to 
say that women are not educators in the 
face of these facts, or to keep them out of 
any part of the system where they have so 
monopolized one part? Out of their own 
mouths the opponents of the reform have 
been condemned, in the very fact that b 
their consent and approval the part which 
women already play in educational affairs 
is sodisproportionately great. The female 
teachers are put under the most serious 
strain, physical and mental, by their year’s 
work. ‘he female pupils, often with in- 
sufficient food and clothing, are also under 
the strain of competition in the class rooms, 
and both are affected by the sanitary con- 
dition of their school surroundings. Men 
do not, they cannot, in the nature of things, 
enter into these things with sympathetic 
insight, cannot command confidence as 
women would. Women commissioners 
should be upon the committees for the se- 
lection and supervision of teachers and for 
the choice of the system of education which 
the girls can bear. Judge Van Cott asked 
the audience how they would like to see a 
woman mayor elected in Brooklyn who 
should turn out all the men in the board 
and put women in their places. He said 
he did not ask or expect so much as that, 
only a fair representation of the sex; but 
a little examination of the idea would show 
the absurdity, not one whit greater, of the 
present one-sided arrangement. 

United States District Attorney Mark D. 
Wilber was next introduced. He made a 
telling point by asking what, in the name 
of all that is sensible, is the use of educat- 
ing the women of Brooklyn for twenty- 
five years, if there are not now three among 
all their number fit to be put among the 
managers of the schools. In the name of 
heaven, why not close up one-half of the 
schools and keep the girls at home, if they 
were incapable of becoming sufficiently 
educated to supervise the education of 
other women? ‘Talk about the educating 
influence of women upon the young! 
Women are just fitted to fill these places. 
In Brooklyn and throughout the North 
they are educated for that work, and their 
services should be utilized in it. 

Mr. Wilber said that he knew personally 
that Mayor Whitney was favorably inclined 
to the measure asked, and hoped that he 
would honor himself by following his good 
inclinations in this direction. 


Gen. A. C. Barnes and Frederick W. 
Hinrichs also made brief speeches, after 
which the following resolution, drafted by 
Judge Van Cott, was adopted: 


Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that his 
Honor Mayor Whitney be - ages A urged to ap- 
point, at the first opportunity, which occurs five 
intellectual and representative women of the city 
as members of the Board of Education, to aid in 
assuring the largest and best results to our sys- 
tem of public education. 


Mrs. Holloway announced that a com- 
mittee of 100 women were to carry the 
resolutions tothe Mayor. President True- 
man J. Backus. of Packer Institute, spoke 
briefly of the benefits which have come 
from the co-operation of women in school 
work in New York and elsewhere, and the 
Rev. Stephen N. Camp, in a half-minute 
speech, said that he welcomed the chance 
of putting himself on record on this sub- 
ject. Dr. Storrs then, in a few pleasant 
words, di-missed the meeting. 
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We can no more see why voting should 
unsex a woman than shopping. For our 
own part we had rather go through a pres- 
idential campaign than one afternoon’s 
shopping.— Hayes Valley Advertiser. 





Editors Woman's Journal: — 

In your last paper you mentioned the 
case of the Hindoo lady who was lately 
offered the agreeable choice of living with 
a very repulsive husband, personally a 
stranger to her, or of going to prison. And 
you quoted from the Woman Suffrage 
Journal a review of English law and prac- 
tice on the same subject. Let me sug- 
gest that you give your readers an article 
on this matter in our own country? My 
attention was called to our own laws some 
time since, and iu trying to find out how 
America stands on this subject, I have re- 
ceived such contradictory information, and 
have found such mingled interest and ig- 
norance in other women, that I am sure an 
article on this subject would be welcomed 
and valued by very many. F. 8. K. 


CHILDHOOD AND MOTHERHOOD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

[am glad to announce to kindergarten- 
ers, all over the land, the immediate publi- 
cation of Miss Emma Marwedel’s great 
work on “Childhood and Motherhood.” 
The initiatory volume is on the develop- 
ment and consecration of the home, and 
on the Social Whole of Humanity. These 
alike stand upon a thoroughly understood 
and acted-out parenthood, in which both 
sexes have learned to understand them- 
selves and their relative duties. ‘The book 
will be ready July 1, for the summer study 
of kindergarteners and mothers. It is 
illustrated by practical exercises of the 
earliest education. It is invaluable, con- 
taining, as it does, the vital seeds of all 
subsequent parts. ‘The publication of 
these latter is delayed on account of the 
great expense of the illustrations. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
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LECTURES OF GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


SouTH HANSON, JUNE 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On Monday evening last, Mr. George Wil- 
lis Cooke concluded here his colrse of lec- 
tures on ‘‘Women in Literature,” and we 
wish to endorse what has been already said 
of the lectures in your columns by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, that they are of great 
merit, and calculated to bring benetit to 
women wherever heard, because of their 
broad outlook over the field of women’s 
literary labors, and of their just estimates 
of the causes that influence their attempts 
in this department of the world’s work. 

E. J. GURNEY. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Scuoot Sones. Primary, No. 1. By H. W. 
Fairbank. Chicago: The Interstate Publish- 
ing Company. Price, 25 cents. 


The songs in this book are all easy, but 
various. Most of them have been written 
expressly for this collection by well-known 
teachers, Kate L. Brown and others. 
Ellen M. Cyr contributes ‘*Blackboard 
Music,” and Annie Chase “Motion Songs.” 

H. B. B. 





Tue Story oF MarGaReT Kent, by Henry 
Hayes; Guenn, by Blanche W. Howard; THE 
Cruise or A Woman Hater, by G. de Mon- 
tauban, and A ReveREeNpD Ipo., all repub- 
lished in paper series, by Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston. Price, 50 cents, each. 


. This will give thousands of new readers 
an opportunity, at small cost, of reading 
stories by American authors which have 
attracted general attention ae the last 
five years. ‘They deserve and will doubt- 
less secure, in their present form, a very 
large circulation. H. B. B. 


Tue RoMANCE OF ALETTER. By Lowell Choate. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


This is one of the Round World Series. 
It is a pleasant story of the complicated 
adventures of a young New England girl, 
who wins a love which she is not able to 
appreciate or return, and discovers her 
mistake when the right man appears. The 
struggle between esteem and obligation on 
the one hand and love on the other, is hap- 
pily settled by the honorable and unselfish 
withdrawal of the man to whom she has 


engaged herself too hastily. It is bright 
and lively reading for the summer holi- 
days. H. B. B. 


Tue Sunny Srpz or SuHapow. Reveries of a 
Convalescent. By Fannie Nichols Benjamin. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. Price $1. 


This is a series of thoughts and fancies 
with which a bright-minded woman has 
relieved the tedium of her enforced seclu- 
sion from active pursuits. Each of the 
twelve chapters has a title, such as ‘The 
Doctor,” “Patsy Pringle,” “Loving,” 
“Friendship,” ‘‘Presentiments,” ete. But 
Ly subjects fore 60 ne to Seed calicee 
of suggestions which are grou together 
under irrelevant headings. There are 
many wise and witty sayings in this sug- 
gestive book. H. B. B. 
Hints oN Earty Epvucation anp Nursery 

Discrrtine. 1887. New York: Funk & 

Wagnalls. Price, 60 cents. 

This work was first published in Lon- 


don, anonymously, sixty years ago. It 
contains sound advice to parents, and 


the guardians of 
~~ far in advance of 
pt it a 3; while it inca 
ness, tion, authority on 
of which is now too often 
ee, y affirms that ‘tan excess of 





agement of raed” 
to 
be avoided in their religious Ys 
H. B. B. 


A Waex Away rrom Tixe. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1887. Price, $1.25. 


To the lovers of Cape Cod and Martha's 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, of 
be “Ty Fay es cog nly Bay, We 
descriptions o climate scenery 0: 
re in = od — a are de- 

ully g . To reproduce an Ara- 
plan N ta’ Entertainment on the New 
England coast is a somewhat daring under- 
taking, carried out with much spirit and 
ability. Surely no such medley of com- 
edy and tragedy, of gaiety and sentiment, 
was ever before combined in a single 
week of summer idling! But the conver- 
sation is lively, the characters are life- 
like, and the book has about it a subtle 
grace and charm which defy criticism. 

H. B. B. 


YesTerDAys wit Actors. By Catherine Mary 
Reynolds-Winslow. Boston: Cupples & Co., 
Price, $2. 


This is a most delightful and inspiring 
book. It is what its title imports—sketches 
of the actors and actresses with whom Mrs. 
Winslow has been in personal contact dur- 
ing her long and successful professional 
career. Best of all are the anecdotes, 
many of them personal reminiscences, 
with which the book abounds, and which 
illustrate the peculiarities of distinguished 
persons. Nothing can be more dramatic 
than the scene where the writer, a young, 
inexperienced child of fourteen, in her first 
appearance as a gypsy girl in the play of 
“Guy Mannering,” was so transfixed by 
the reap, | appearence of Charlotte 
Cushman as Meg Merrilies, that she forgot 
to remove herself and a table from the 
stage. The great actress swept down on 
the astonished girl like a cyclone, with 
one hand lifted her like a rag-doll, set her 
gently out of her path, and “cleared the 
stage.” ‘The book not only gives a vivid 
picture of distinguished actors, but is a 
charming souvenir of the life of the Amer- 
ican stuge during the past thirty years. 

H. B. B. 


Part one of volume one of the Reports 
on the Census of 1885, by Carroll D. 
Wright, contains much valuable informa- 
tion. Among other curious facts it ap- 
pears that Boston is now absolutely in the 
control of the class of Americans whose 
parents were of foreign birth. Of the 
total population there are 121,720 native 
children of Americans; 130,896 foreigners ; 
102,786 native children of foreigners. In 
the State, the proportion of Americans is 
somewhat larger, but a similar tendency 
appears. H. B. B. 








Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 
Nearly everyboay takes it. Try it yourself. 
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The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Wuttal Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS .........200ee0eeee0e+ $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. ..........++++ 10,000,000 
SURPLUS .......-++.- 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


G 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


1S STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Millinery.— Misses Stinson and Lewis are pre. 
pared to execute all orders in millinery work 
Sportest notice. Bonnets trimmed and Be 








Wanted.—Agents, male or female, for a 
article that every woman and child wants. ‘Co 





State Street, Boston. 


A College Graduate, 
Normal Course at the Allen Gymnasium 
and — - had a e nee 
classes, desires a position to charge of 
qmeeten in a college or school, and would give 
nstruction in other branches, if necessary; or 
would establish a gymnasium where there was 
good opening. Address “Physical Culture,” Tuy 
OMAN’S JOURNAL. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. GARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smaj) 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYsTEM,” gains 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—Frrer, 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset e, backed by the pine. 
crowned Jersey Highlands. wn Tennis and Cro. 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange. 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 
Mrs, D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 Y Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic island, 
rising one hundred and fifty feet from the sea and 
situated twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent 
ocean scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, 
and an excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, 
according to rooms. Refer to Messrs. Ackerman 
and Houghton with Palmer, Bachelder & Co.; Joveph 
Lincoln, 95 Court Street; Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Woman’s 
Journal, Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 
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ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite. 
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INCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTIT). 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., « 435 Washington ~'. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., + + 49 Washington ™'. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place. 
B.S. Rowe &Co., . .. . . « 637 Washington >. 
And first-class dealers generally. 
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“Manufacturers, 841 mae E ERIS, BR Sin 
BATES’ WAISTS, 





For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 
A perfect substitute 
for Cars 


Jersey - fitting U2 





sirable in the market. 
treet. ~ 
ELLEN M. VAN 
BRUNT, 39 E. 19th Sts 
New York City- 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS: 
OF the 
AND 





specialties, &c,, carried by 
old firm. Paper by the pow? 


STATIONERY, 
FANCY GOODS: 
Y omen 
DON’T FAIL 


To see the latest and best, 
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